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Events of the Geek. 





Lapor is still making policy for the country and for 
the world. The Labor Party Executive and the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee have, through 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bowerman, sent an important 
“message to the Russian people’’ which makes some 
interesting modifications in the policy outlined in the 
Memorandum on War-Aims. It begins by saying that 
the common enemy is “ the militarist State,’’ which had 
spread itself in various forms over the greater part of 
the earth. “ The fruit of its violence was the war.’’ In 
the crisis caused by the interruption of the Brest 
negotiations, the British people proclaims its solidarity 
with Russia, and adopts her formule, ‘‘ No annexations, 
no punitive indemnities,’’ and “the right of self- 
determination.’’ The Message then goes on to discuss 
concrete cases, repudiates the secret treaties, and regrets 
the consequences of our association with Tsardom since 
1907 in the Middle East—clearly a promise of restoration 
to Persia. As to Turkey, it calls attention to the difficulty, 
in view of our pledges, of restoring Mesopotamia (Irak), 
Armenia, Palestine, and the Hedjaz to Turkish rule, but 
makes it clear that the future responsibility for them 
must fall not to any Empire, but to the League of 
Nations. 

* * * 

Turning next to Tropical Africa, the message 
repudiates all thought of annexations there; and the 
document is so well and carefully written, that the 
choice of words here is probably significant. The 
Party’s Memorandum had proposed not international 
control, but a direct international administration for 
the whole of Tropical Africa. In our own Empire the 
message proposes to apply the principle of “ self- 
determination ’’ by “a very much more rapid develop- 








ment of self-government,”’ and the raising of depen- 
dencies to the Dominion status. [This, of course, is not 
what the Russians mean by the word, but we agree 
with the Labor Party in thinking that there is no case 
for breaking up Empires which will march honestly 
towards self-government—neither ours nor, in a less 
degree, Austria’s.] This excellent document concludes 
with an appeal to the peoples of Central Europe to 
end “this fatal schism in the civilized world’’ by 
“the defeat of militarism on both sides, and by the 
victory on both sides of moral and intellectual fair 
dealing.’’ Thus the stones of the new Peace League are 
being laid, one by one. 

} * *% * 

THE resumed debates at Brest-Litovsk .make curious 
and interesting reading, but as yet the critical stage has 
not been reached. They began quietly, for Trotsky very 
wisely dropped his suggestion for their transfer to neutral 
ground. Proper as that proposal was, he preferred that 
if the negotiations broke down, it should be on a sub- 
stantial point, in order that the German people should 
realize that its Government was adopting a policy of force. 
The next point to be settled was the status of the delegates 
of the Ukrainian Republic. With unflinching con- 
sistency. Trotsky agreed that they should sit as 
plenipotentiaries entitled to speak for an independent 
Ukraine, over which Russia renounced all claims. The 
real business began with a discussion over the meaning 
of ‘‘self-determination.”’ At what moment and by 
which process does a nation hitherto non-existent come 
into being and acquire this right? The question sounds 
scholastic, and was argued acutely both by Trotsky and 
von Kiihlmann, until General Hoffmann stood up, 
interrupted the fine-spun dialectics, rattled a verbal 
sabre, and brutally told the Russians that they were 
behaving l:ke the victors instead of the vanquished. 

* * * 

THE issue is very real and substantial under this 
pretty word-play. It turns (1) on the right of nominated 
or informally chosen provisional Councils to act for the 
people of Poland, Courland, and Lithuania; (2) on the 
extent of the territory which is to take a decision; and 
(3) on the withdrawal of the German troops during the 
period of the referendum. The Russians have now 
tabled their proposals in writing. They maintain that 
whole “ nations ’’ must be consulted, and not merely the 
inhabitants of the occupied territories. This is a demand 
for the “ self-determination’’ not merely of the once 
Russian Poles, but also of the people of Posen and 
Galicia. Refugees and soldiers are to return in time for 
the vote. The arrangements are to be made by Councils 
representing the parties ‘which have proved their 
vitality ’’ (a euphemism, we suppose, for the Socialists). 
All foreign troops must be withdrawn before the 
referendum is taken, and order be maintained solely by 
local militias. These are Maximalist tactics, and we are 
not sure whether the Bolsheviks mean to insist on them 
in their integrity. The Germans will certainly not grant 
a referendum in Posen, and still less will they evacuate 
it. Nor do we think that this demand will be supported 
generally even by the masses in Germany. But the other 
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main point—the evacuation of the occupied territories 
before a referendum is taken—is the real test of German 
sincerity in renouncing forcible annexations. On this the 
whole of the Progressive forces in Germany ought, if they 
are sincere, to back the Bolsheviks. There stands the 


issue. It is vital. 
* * 


THE negotiations at Brest have provoked a sharp 
internal crisis in Germany. We hear no more of the 
resignation of General Ludendorff, which was the first 
stage. The attack is now directed against Herr von 
Kiihlmann. The Junker papers demand his resignation, 
and rumor says that not only his position but also 
Count Hertling’s may soon be untenable. The “ Father- 
land Party ’’ is mobilizing its forces in the Press and in 
society with the utmost energy, but its attempts to hold 
public meetings are often unsuccessful, owing to the 
violent Socialist opposition. “ Vorwarts”’ and the 
‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ both betray their alarm, and 
imply that the military party is, for the moment, in the 
ascendant. A Crown Council has been held, and Hinden- 
burg and the Crown Prince have been in Berlin. The 
‘‘Tageblatt’’ believes that the relatively good 
“ Austrian ’’ solution for Poland has now been abandoned 
in favor of a scheme for the direct annexation by Ger- 
many of large parts of Poland. The latest version of 
the crisis is that a so-called “ compromise’’ has been 
reached, on the basis of moderation and no annexations 
in the East, but of a free hand in the West. This “ com- 
promise ’’ would really mean a victory for the Fatherland 
Party, for Admiral von Tirpitz has again insisted that 
the vital issue is the military control of Belgium. There 
is no means as yet of gauging the determination or unity 
of the progressive Majority until the Reichstag 
re-assem bles. 

* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s statement with regard to the 
Cambrai inquiry follows the worse precedents, and we 
do not think the Government.-realize the gravity of the 
ease. In effect, his reply to Mr. Pringle’s question was 
to say that a breakdown occurred, but that no one was 
responsible. It is quite unthinkable that anyone at this 
phase of the war will accept this doctrine of the inevit- 
ability of a reverse. For nearly two years the British 
soldier has become convinced that the German troops 
are not equal to ours, and the breakdown at Cambrai 
requires considerable explanation. Every prudent 
General expects to meet in counter-attack at least the 
disparity which he has himself enjoyed in attack. 
This being so, the Government cannot safely claim that 
all was as it should have been, that ‘all proper and 
adequate dispositions’? had been made to meet the 
expected counter-attack. The result shows that they 
were inadequate, and we have to inquire into the reason 
of this inadequacy. Clearly, Sir Douglas Haig, who 
spontaneously opened the inquiry, cannot have been 
satisfied, and if the report is true that certain changes 
have been made in the Staff, Mr. Bonar Law shows a 
contentment that is not shared by the Commander-in- 
Chief. The affair cannot be allowed to rest as it is. 
Rumor has had time to sow its seed, and the Govern- 
ment will be wise to reconsider their decision to close the 
incident. 

* * * 


Tue Government proposals as to the reinforcement 
of the Army, in the light of their treatment of the 
Cambrai incident, seem at least hazardous. How can 
we take the assurance of Sir Auckland Geddes that every 
endeavor is to be made to safeguard the lives of our 
troops when an absolute veto is put upon the discussion 
of a reverse in which many lives were lost? It must be 
admitted that if the probable German reinforcement (due 
to the defection of Russia) is to approach the 1,600,000 
which Sir A. Geddes suggested, we must look forward to 
a time of trial on the Western Front, and we shall want 
more troops. But the terms in which many statements 
of his speech were made were so vague that it is difficult 
for anyone to form a clear view of the case. Our 
‘“‘ration and fighting’’ strength is still superior; but 
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does this include America? It is important that we 
should know, but we are left completely in the dark. 
And we cannot harmonize the statements that the 
ultimate resources of the Allies are superior, and that 
“‘ they are at present, in relative numbers and moral, in 
a position to face at least on equal terms, the forces of the 
enemy at present opposedtothem . . .”’ The whole 
preamble seems to be completely incoherent. 


*% * * 


But if we may take the numbers as correct, and we 
are not to send back wounded men over and over again 
to the front, we can get reinforcements by ‘‘ combing ”’ 
out men from the subsidiary services, by putting more of 
the home forces into the field, by combing out luxury 
occupations, necessary occupations, and by sending men 
out as soon as they enter the Army at eighteen. The 
last, we are glad to see, is not to be done. On purely 
military grounds, youth, with certain limits, is one of the 
best qualifications for service, and, in general, the pro- 
posal to enrol all men of Grade I. under twenty-four 
engaged in war industries except shipbuilding, to find 
as many substitutes as possible for men over twenty-four 
of Grade I., and to embody all who have joined war 
industries, except aeroplane manufacture, since August, 
1915, seems the best way to deal with a bad case. The 
most optimistic way of looking at the situation is to 
realize that all nations are coming to the end of their 
resources ; but it remains a moot point whether it would 
not be better to concentrate on shipbuilding at this phase 
of the war. We are not sure that this view of the case 
has been fairly met, and the most damaging criticism to 
which Sir A. Geddes’s scheme is open is that he has not 
made clear how many men we require, nor suggested how 
many we shall get. With neither a terminus a quo nor a 
terminus ad quem, any movement may be said to achieve 
anything. 

. * * 

But the worst feature of a singularly ill-judged and 
only partially coherent speech was its reference to labor. 
Sir Auckland described the opposition in the A.S.E. to 
his plan of ‘‘ combing out ’’ the younger members from 
the munition factories and other essential industries 
(i.e., of withdrawing their exemption without 
delay, or, it seems, any right of representation 
or appeal) as an attempt to buy release at 
the cost of their fathers and the loss of leave to 
soldiers at the front. ‘‘ Young fit men’”’ were to “‘ stay 
and draw good wages, old men, wounded men, and 
men from some other unions were to go and 
fight, and the men that are fighting are to have their 
leave stopped.’’ This is harsh and ill-considered talk ; 
and we are afraid it has had a thoroughly bad effect. 
These young men were assigned their service in the war ; 
and if the Government which exempted them from 
another and harder kind of task now give them over 
to it and ask for their lives, that is emphatically the 
wrong way of demanding the sacrifice. The younger men 
have now, no doubt, a political as well as an industrial 
case. They think that the Government should have 
stated its peace terms, and also, probably, that it can 
now get them on the Russian formula of ‘“ no annexa- 
tions.’’ There is ground for argument, and for a 
diplomacy which is not of the jack-boot order. Labor 
maintains the war; it is a force to arrange with, not 


roughly to commandeer. 
- * % 


We are glad to gather from Mr. Asquith’s vigorous 
address to the London Liberal Federation that the 
suspension of Liberal doctrine and practice is to be only 
for the duration of the war. Liberalism is a spirit which 
will not die even with the Liberal Party, for it is in 
effect a guiding and a liberating force in human 
affairs, and in the tragic tangle into which the world 
has fallen. According to Mr. Asquith, it will apply itself 
to the problems of after-war society with the same free- 
dom of interpretation of its traditional creed. First, of 
course, it re-affirms its belief in that democratic govern- 
ment which the present Administration has often super- 
seded and corrupted and always weakened. Then it is 
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to strengthen public control and taxation of land, with 
a special regard to urban sites. Free Trade, we are glad 
to see, is to be maintained as the basis of our external 
trade; Mr. Asquith might have added, as the corner- 
stone of the economic relationships of the nations. Public 
control of exports and imports cannot indeed be stopped 
concurrently with the cessation of the war. There is to 
be a qualifying clause for ‘‘ basic industries,’ an excep- 
tion which should be closely watched and interpreted. 


* * * 


As to labor and capital, we gather that Mr. 
Asquith accepts the Whitley ‘‘ findings ’’ as a ‘‘ founda- 
tion ’’ of a system of reform and compromise in industrial 
management. But he is for eliminating “ profiteering ”’ 
at the general expense, and monopoly enterprise, which 
lets in a certain amount of State Socialism. Meanwhile, 
Liberalism stands by its “root principle,” which is 
hostility to ‘‘ privileged ’’ classes and interests. Finally, 
he declares for a “ new international policy ’’—7.e., we 
imagine, for the League of Nations. 


: * 


Aut this is satisfactory; what one would also like 
to feel is that Liberalism is aware, not merely of what it 
may do for men and women to-morrow, but of the 
supreme message it has for their sufferings to-day—in 
a word, that it sees its opportunity and means to seize 


it now. For at last the world is visibly going the 
Liberal way. Militarism, Junkerism, Imperialism, 


Protectionism, Nationalism—all the old enemies—not 
only cannot save it, but are. visibly and demonstrably 
its curse. Essentially, the problem, as the Labor Party 
divines, is one of freedom—free debate, free institutions, 
above all, a peace of freedom. What have we to fear 
from it? What is “self-determination” but Home 
Rule with a fresh window open to the sun? When we 
have advanced as far as we have done—and that is a good 
deal further than any of the Empires—there is no 
reason why we should not advance by the road of free 
discussion. Practically our problems are three in number, 
Ireland, India, and Egypt. To the first and the third we 
still owe a Constitution, and the debt must be paid. To 
the second, we owe a great and continuous process of 
education and experiment, with self-government as its 
early goal. With these gifts in hand, Liberal England 
can join hands with Liberal America in the disinterested 
offer to the world of the peace of reconciliation she needs. 


* Pe * 


Tue changes at the Admiralty must be judged from 
two standpoints, that of personnel and that of technique. 
They look better from the second than from the 
first. The gist of the reorganization is devolution. 
The First Sea Lord becomes a Committee, and 
Admiral Wemyss has a defined réle as the director of 
naval policy and operations. The Assistant Chief of 
the Naval Staff becomes responsible for trade protection 
and anti-submarine operations. The work is still further 
decentralized into seven spheres, three of which will be 
grouped under the Deputy Chief of the Staff, and four 
under the Assistant Chief of the Staff. On paper the 
changes read well enough, though it is unwise to 
exaggerate their importance, or treat the work of an 
Army and Navy Staff as if they in part materia. As 
to the personnel of the changes, many familiar figures 
have gone, two at least, Admiral Jellicoe and Sir Henry 
Oliver, of the highest ability and experience. We must 
now look for the results. There can be no doubt of the 
pressing need of dealing with the submarine campaign. 


* * 


Iv will be well to “ wait and see’’ before we con- 
clude, with some of our newspapers, that M. Caillaux (who 
has now been arrested and thrown into the Santé prison) 
has been guilty of all the things charged against him, or 
before we even know what those charges are. But we 
are not formidably impressed with the contents of the 
intercepted cablegrams from Count Luxburg, of Argen- 
tina fame. They read like reports not of conversations 








with M. Caillaux, but of the Count’s intelligence 
department (i.e., his spies) on Caillaux’s opinions and 
conversation. How does this compromise him? And 
did he say anything very dreadful? He is said to have 
spoken disrespectfully of politicians, particularly of 
the President. We should be glad to be introduced to 
a Frenchman who has always treated the head of the 
State with the verbal respect due to his great position. 
He would be an interesting curiosity, and M. Clemen- 
ceau, too, might like to know him. For the rest, 
M. Caillaux is said to have expressed the belief that. 
France would not be broken by the war (which is hardly 
a pro-German sentiment), and that the struggle was one 
for the existence of England ; which may be a good or a 
bad political diagnosis, but is hardly an act of treachery 
to France. Finally, the Germans appear to have laid 
plans for the capture of M. Caillaux in the returning 
vessel, which they would hardly have done had they 
wished to make use of him as an agent. The Italian 
dossier contains the graver statement that M. Caillaux 
had laid a plan (with Sarrail as his Boulanger) for the 
overthrow of the Republic (or of its present Govern- 
ment), and for an anti-British settlement. Again, we 
say to our Press, let these charges be judged as they are 
formulated and the evidence for them produced. Till 
then we had better let the prosecution conduct itself. 


. ~ ca 7 


Tue practice of open diplomacy, which Mr. Wilson 
and the Bolsheviks have happily imposed on the 
diplomacy of the Old World, is impossible without a free 
and honest Press. It is obvious that the German 
Government is trying to thwart Trotsky’s appeal to the 
German democracy by doctoring the news from Brest- 
Litovsk. Is our own Press Bureau doing the same 
thing? It held back a very important declaration by 
Trotsky, issued when the Brest negotiations were 
interrupted, in which he explained that the delay of ten 
days was intended to permit the other Allies to join. 
Eventually, five days late, one paragraph of this long 
message was “released,’’ but one paragraph only. 
Another serious failure to give real news is in the report- 
ing of M. Pichon’s speech to the Chamber. Reuter 
omitted, or the Censor erased, the only important passage 
in it. This was a comment (entirely mistaken, as we 
believe) on the exact meaning of Mr. Wilson’s declara- 
tion about Alsace. ‘‘ Thus we have re-affirmed (we take 
the passage from the ‘“‘ Temps’’) the restoration, pure 
and simple, of the right violated in 1871, a right superior 
to any schemes of plebiscitary trickery and referendum, 
vicious as that is alike in its working and in its origin.”’ 
Mr. Wilson, we are sure, did not mean this, when he said 
that the wrong done in 1871 must be righted. But it is 
important to know how the French Government 
interprets such declarations. 


* * + 


Mr. Ba.rour gave a halting, finicking explanation 
at question-time on Tuesday of his reasons for delaying 
official recognition of the Finnish Republic. France has 
already recognized it, so have the Scandinavian Kingdoms 
and so has Germany. We lag behind, though nowhere in 
Europe is sympathy with the Finnish people keener. Mr. 
Balfour gave two reasons: (1) that the process of con- 
stituting an independent Republic in Finland is not yet 
complete, and (2) that it is ‘‘ desirable to know what the 
Russian people think on the subject.’’ The first reason 
is clearly not the real one. The Finns are absolutely 
united in this policy, held an election (under universal 
suffrage and P.R.) very recently, and have sent a 
deputation to London to ask for recognition. As to the 
second reason, does Mr. Balfour suggest that “the 
Russian people ’’ is insincere in proclaiming the doctrine 
of “self-determination '’? The Bolshevik Government 
has recognized Finland, and the other Socialist parties 
are committed to the same principle. Mr. Balfour 


| cannot be speculating on a victory for General Kaledin 


and a return to Imperialism. Why, then, does he not 
face the music and treat Republican Russia as if she 


| existed ? 
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Yolitics and Affairs, 


THE OPEN SESAME TO PEACE. 


We still grope in the dark to find the considered opinion 
of Germany and of Austria upon the peace programme 
formulated by Mr. George and President Wilson. 
But of one thing there is no doubt. The German 
Government has been careful to send abroad, by means 
of the Wolff Bureau, only hostile comment. No one can 
have failed to observe that extracts from the Socialist 
Press, which were so sedulously culled only a month ago 
by the German official agency, have lately been con- 
spicuous mainly by their absence. It is also obvious that 
the German Press has, certainly in the case of Mr. 
George’s speech, and almost certainly in the case of 
President Wilson’s, been dealing with what may be 
called a Maximized version. Suggestions have been read 
as peremptory demands, conciliatory terminology deli- 
berately stiffened. That the German Jingo Press should 
do these things would cause no surprise. Jingoes have 
the same mentality and method all the world over. What 
the ‘“Times”’ can do with a text, the “ Deutsche 
Tageszeitung ’’ can also do, and can do it, if anything, 
rather better. But when an honestly democratic and 
peace-loving organ like the “ Berliner Tageblatt ’’ also 
reads the merely Jingo interpretation into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech, one suspects that either Reuter or 
Wolff, or both, have been exercising their undeniable 
skill on the original. We have, at the moment of writing, 
no copy of the text which was put before the German 
public: but it would have been so easy, by the alteration 
of a half-dozen words, to put an entirely different 
complexion upon both these utterances, that we can 
understand that the temptation was no doubt impossible 
to resist. But in these matters, also, ‘‘ tout se paye.’’ 

A stiffened version and a thoroughly well disciplined 
selection of Press comment create for the moment an 
It will be lifted soon. Mean- 
while, we must approach the unknown by what at first 
sight seem devious ways. And yet, as a matter of fact, 
it is not emergency, but predilection, which would at this 
moment choose to feel the pulse of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary through the Vatican. Both Socialist parties in 
Germany are now solid for a decent peace. Perhaps the 
Independents are more nearly inclined to pay the English 
price for it; but the essential difference between the 
Secialist parties now (putting aside the handful of super- 
clever nobodies whom the wealthy Russian renegade, 
Parvus-Helphand, subsidizes to write the “ Glocke’’) 


almost impenetrable veil. 


is one of tactics. Next to the Socialists are the Pro- 


gressives. They are indeed by no means as vigorous or 
as radical as their most famous organ, the ‘‘ Tageblatt ”’ ; 
and the uncharitable, forgetting the peculiar difficulties 
with which they have to contend, would label them a 
feeble lot. They are, moreover, peculiarly pledged to 
the Government, because von Payer is Vice-Chancellor. 
But they drag steadily to the Left and to peace. If their 
Liberalism is sentimental, though genuine, they, of all 
parties, fear of a permanent 
coalition against Germany and an economic war after the 
They know, too, what destiny holds in store fo: 
them at the next Reichstag election unless they once 
more come to a previous understanding with the Socialists 
as they did in 1912 


have the most present 


war. 


Between the Socialists and the 
Centre, in spite of their petit bourgeois alarms, they 
follow the Socialists It is the which is the 


Reichstag 


Centre 


inealeulable determining factor in the 


Ia jority 








Yet, in all the comment which has been telegraphed 
abroad from Germany, there is no word from the official 
organ of the Centre, the Berlin “Germania.”’ Since 
Hertling was Chancellor ‘‘ Germania,’’ not unnaturally, 
has the reputation of being not merely the organ of the 
Centre party, but of the Government also. Its cpinion 
is all-important, and we do not know it. Instead, the only 
organ of Centre opinion which we can observe is the 
“ Kélnische Volkszeitung.’’ The ‘“ Volkszeitung’’ is a 
paper of a very different calibre and character from that 
of “ Germania.’’ In the days of the “ Kulturkampf’’ it 
was one of the weightiest organs in Germany ; since then 
it has slowly tended towards the level of the Yellow Press, 
and has come under the financial influence of the heavy 
industry of the Rhine. But for all its Jingoism, it : til! 
has to take some account of its Catholic readers, although 
it has become primarily a news-sheet with a large circula- 
tion. Its first comment on Mr. George’s speech 
was virulent abuse, as textually insignificant and as 
essentially unilluminating as would be a similar outburst 
by the “ Daily Mail.’’ But within two days there came 
a remarkable change of front. On January 7th it found 
it—so it declared—not worth while to give the full text 
of the speech; on January 9th its leading article was 
entitled: “ What Did Lloyd George Actually Say?’’ It 
was suddenly anxious to know exactly what he meant in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. 

“For us also it would represent a certain, though 
not essential advantage to know how we stand. Ther 
are two alternatives. Either England supports Franc 
in her demand for the unconditional return of Alsace- 
Lorraine, or she does not support her. Nothing further 
is to be gained by equivocation and half measures, nor 
by working in an artificially induced twilight.’’ 
Whence came the change of front? In the interval 

between the publication of the two articles, the official 
organ of the Vatican, the ‘‘Osservatore Romano,’’ had 
expressed its opinion. England, it said, had abandoned 
much, and had reduced the war-aims of the Entente to 
‘“‘a few points which can be discussed by the enemy.’ 
Mr. Lloyd George’s programme so nearly approached that 
of Count Czernin that the moment seemed to have arrived 
at which the points of divergence should be discussed. 
It was now the turn of the Central Powers to speak. 

One can hardly exaggerate the importance of the view 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech taken by the Vatican. 
When it speaks of a sensible approximation of the British 
programme to that of Czernin, the ‘‘ Osservatore ’’ knows 
thoroughly well what it is talking about, and we may be 
sure that, in its secret heart at least, Vienna wil] think 
to-morrow what the Vatican thinks to-day. We may 
also be sure that the Centre Party of the Reichsta¢ will 
think the day after what Vienna will think to-morrow. 
Meanwhile, the speck of light which the Vatican saw in 
Mr. George’s speech has become a ray in President 
Wilson’s. With slight irony the 
remarks that the Vatican peace, ‘‘ 


’ 


‘* Osservatore ”’ 
which was first accused 
of being a German peace, has now been proved to be an 
English and American peace.’’ But that irony covers 
the solid fact that the Wilson basis and the Vatican 
basis are essentially identical. We may brush aside the 
Wolff Bureau’s carefully selected anthology of Press 
indignation from Vienna, because we know, for instance, 
that barely a fortnight ago the ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse ’’ 
roused the fury and venom of the German Jingoes by 
asserting categorically that the Central Powers were 
prepared in pursuance of their accepted principle of ‘‘ no 
annexations,’’ not merely to evacuate Belgium, Serbia, 
and Roumania, but also to pay ‘‘a certain compensa 
tion’’ to Belgium. But even in the selected extract the 
line taken by the ‘Neue Freie 
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superior even to the British Prime Minister in his 
capacity for deceiving the nation. 

“ President Wilson knows the effect of his fourteen 
points, and therefore he intersperses them with*popular 
principles in order to deceive the masses who do not 
know our conditions.”’ 

In other words, Austria outrivals America in its 
zeal for international equity and justice, and it is only 
because Austria’s conditions of peace are not generally 
known that they are not generally accepted. One may 
imagine that, when the leading (and notorious) news- 
paper of Vienna begins to rival President Wilson in good 
works, a final rapprochement is not far away. Mean- 
while, the immediate sequence of the American declara- 
tion of war and the American terms of peace will have 
made a deep and singular impression in the Dual 
Monarchy. 

What we may read in these meagre hints and signs 
is, however, clear. If the two speeches of Mr. George 
and President Wilson are, as we take them to be, not 
ultimata, but honestly offered bases of negotiation, then 
the Centre Party in Germany, pressed by Vienna, and 
shown the correct interpretation by the Vatican, will 
swing finally over to the Left and to peace; and its 
movement will decide the situation. The great organ of 
the South German Liberals, the Munich “ Neueste 
Nachrichten,’’ sensitive to Austrian opinion and not 
unreasonably supposed to reflect von Kiihlmann’s views, 
shows how great has been and will be the effect of 
President Wilson’s speech in Germany. Hertling, it 
says, must give a clear and unequivocal reply without 
delay ; he must show the world that Germany is not really 
governed by military pronuncitamiento. Many of the 
President’s conditions are acceptable, while others are 
too vaguely phrased to admit of positive answers. 
Germany cannot evacuate all the occupied territories 
unconditionally before the conclusion of peace; the 
independence of Prussian Poland is inacceptable ; Italy 
must now be content with the status quo ante; Austria 
must be left to carry through her own internal autonomy 
constitutionally ; as for Turkey, the autonomy of non- 
Turkish nationalities under Turkish sovereignty would 
be acceptable ; and, finally, the only solution for Alsace- 
Lorraine is its complete equality as a federal State within 
the German Empire. This programme, in its turn, is 
inacceptable, but it is a reasonable reply. In the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, ‘‘ Vorwirts’’ goes further. The 
“reconsideration ’’ of the question, it says, is only possible 
if the Entente renounces the attempt to bring portions 
of the German people under alien rule. In other words, 
French-speaking Alsace-Lorrainers to France ; German- 
speaking to Germany. President Wilson has spoken 
direct to Liberal Germany; and we are convinced that 
when he identified the Reichstag majority with the 
German people, he spoke the ‘‘ Open Sesame ’’ at the 
door of a Clean Peace. The fight with the military party 
may be hard, but we do not believe it will be long. 

Since this was written, “ Germania’s’’ comment is 
available. It is as significant as we had expected. After 
pointing out how one-sided is the application of 
Mr. George's principles, it emphasises the concludin 
three war-aims of his speech. ‘ These peace proposals, 
it says, “set the German Government new, important, 
and difficult tasks. The German nation must keep its 
head.’’ In other words, the organ of the Centre admits, 
first, that Mr. George has put forward peace pro- 
posals; secondly, that the German Government must 
reply to them; and, finally, that the proposals are of 
such a kind that to reply to them is a task of extreme 
difficulty. A counter-declaration of German war-aims 
is the next step. 


o 
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WOMAN AS POLITICIAN. 


Woman’s enfranchisement is now virtually completed 
with the defeat in the House of Lords of the hostile 
amendment to the Reform Bill and of the so-called refer- 
endum. What will its influence be upon the substance 
and the conduct of our politics? It is a fascinating 
speculation. Probably the majority of men really think 
in their hearts (or is it their heads?) that it will make 
very little difference. And here they seem to be in 
agreement with one of the advanced wings of the 
suffragist movement. But this agreement proceeds from 
very different considerations. For most men, taking 
politics to be in the future as in the past essentially a 
man’s job, demanding powers of initiative, mental 
energy, and dominant will, of which they claim a 
natural monopoly, believe that on the whole their 
personal influence with their enfranchised women will 
enable them to rule the roost. Some advanced 
women, again, have been accustomed so to disparage the 
importance of sex differences in the political, industrial, 
and other fields, and have been so insistent on the 
common humanity of men and women, that they hold 
that, now the franchise struggle has been won, all 
apparent antagonisms of interests and feelings will tend 
to disappear unless they are kept up by male boycotts 
in fields other than the political, Though women’s 
presence may do something to assuage the asperities of 
male politics, it will not, they hold, cause divisions along 
sex lines. We are disposed to think that this view is 
widespread among moderate minded persons of both sexes. 
The militant suffragist is for them no type of the normal 
woman citizen, but a passing extravagance—a woman 
driven by special circumstances to take up the unrepre- 
sentative réle of the fighting male. 

But, though it is impossible to forecast the changes 
which women will produce in politics, it seems to us 
certain that they must be deep, numerous, and, in the 
proper sense, revolutionary. To deny this is to fly in 
the face of all biology, or else to make a severanc 
between biological and psychological factors that is not 
seriously defensible.. We by no means pin our faith upon a 
biological interpretation of history. But we feel certain 
that the different functions which nature has assigned to 
paternity and maternity must deeply affect all the valua- 
tions which men and women respectively set upon human 
conduct and institutions. Sometimes superficial instances, 
as they seem, are perceived to strike deep roots. Taking, 
for instance, those two issues which in most countries 
stand in the foreground of women’s politics, prohibition, 
and the enforcement of sex morality, we can see at once 
that women’s attitude upon these questions rests upon 
an instinctive regard for the home, the family, and the 
species, which they see threatened by the extravagances 
of the male. But when Sociologists, building on the 
biological distinctions of sex, distinguish the male as 
creative, the female as conservative, they are very liable 
to deceive themselves and others, if the distinction be 
applied to the politics of a hitherto man-made world. 
Grant that woman is essentially conservative in the 
sense of being concerned more closely for the preservation 
and continuity of human life. That is far from bind 
ing her to oppose radical or even violent alterations in 
existing social institutions. If it is a question of 
rectifying the past errors of ‘‘ katabolic’’ man, her very 
conservatism may lead her to sanction the boldest and 
most revolutionary courses. 

Take, for example, the controversy as to whethe 
women will figure as supporters or opponents of 
militarism and a Jingo policy. The issue is no simple one 
The emotional admiration for the fighting male, the 
potential protector of herself and her children, derived 
mainly from a romance of war which belongs to the past, 
will be apt to clash with that deeper-seated reverence fo1 
the lives they bear and cherish, and for the sanctity aud 
safety of the home. When equality of social influence 
has had time to undermine the false scale of prestige 
which man, the maker, has imposed on women, we are 
convinced that her inherent pacifism will stamp itself 
upon every branch of politics, not only upon militarism 
but upon industrialism, regarded either as cut-throat 
competition of trade rivals, or as class war between 
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employers and employed. Those who are aware how the 
uneducated mind of women hitherto has been easily 
stampeded into an enthusiastic support for a war or a 
strike which ‘“their’’ men have made, and how 
passionately many women hate “‘the enemy,’’ do not 
sufficiently take into account the swifter evapora- 
tion of this war-feeling and its displacement by 
personal considerations of sympathy and fear, and 
by that innate shrinking from wilful destruction 
against which they have from the beginning of 
time had to exercise their utmost tact and 
cunning in their dealings with the wilder fighting men. 
When we reflect. how deeply and how variously man has 
stamped his lust for battle upon all the institutions which 
he has moulded, his party politics within the State, 
his foreign diplomacy, his trade relations, his art and 
literature—nay, even his education and his religion— 
we begin to realize what an immense work of 
rectification awaits the conservative influence of women 
in the near future, and how radical will be the 
adaptations required. The visible failure of civilization, 
the precariousness of its tenure, are mainly attributable 
to the fact that it has been at best a faithful register of 
the efforts and aspirations of one half of humanity, thus 
falsifying the balance which Nature provided for the 
ascent of Man. The admission, now formulated, that 
man is not the fit and proper representative of woman, 
implicitly contains the whole of this indictment against 
civilization, and indicates the size and scope of the 
reformation which should follow the equal participation 
of woman in the future making of our world. 

At any other time this large claim might rouse 
ridicule. People would say that the admission of six 
million women to a Parliamentary vote was no warrant 
for such preposterous expectations. But the event occurs 
at no ordinary moment. It conspires with many forces 
working for the enlarged liberty of women—industrial, 
social, and moral. Moreover, the State into which these 
women are now entering is itself being subjected to 
unprecedented changes and enlargements. There is not 
one of our social institutions which will stand, after the 
war, as it stood in 1914. Property, Industry and Com- 
merce, the Family, the Land, the Church, Education, 
Finance, all the pillars, material and spiritual, of the 
future of civilization, will have been shaken to their 
foundations. The distasteful word ‘“ Reconstruction ’’ is 
itself a feeble acknowledgment of the revolution that 
will be needed. In this revolution the State, fortified by 
the accession of women and the enlarged power of Labor, 
must play a dominant part. For the formal or real 
powers with which the State will enter on its new career 
will be immensely greater and more numerous than those 
possessed before the war. These powers will have to be 
exercised with great delicacy and boldness to save society 
from sheer dissolution. 

This will be the first field for the display of woman 
in politics. For the most urgent necessity will be the 
support of the economic structure, imperilled by the 
sudden release from war-conditions, and containing new 
unsolved problems implanted by the war itself. Among 
these problems none is more urgent than that of the 
position and remuneration of women. For though 
the feminist movement has been dramatized most 
conspicuously in the struggle for the vote, its 
deeper force is directed in the attainment of economic 
‘“independence,’’ upon which directly depend all 
other social liberties. The conscious strivings of 
women in every country, awakening to thoughts of their 
condition, are for ‘‘ self-determination ’’ in the question 
of marriage and child-bearing, the right to refuse 
maternity, and choose any other social service for which 
they can fit themselves, and, where marriage is chosen, an 
equal real voice in the government of the family, includ- 
ing the spending of the family income, and an equal 
opportunity of leisure, education, recreation, and self- 
expression with the man. Economic independence is 


rightly recognized as the indispensable prerequisite to 
all these goods. But before the war this attainment was 
known to involve a slow and stubborn encroachment upon 
male preserves of remunerative employment. How has 
It has put women in 


the war affected this situation ? 





what we may call forcible possession of many of the 
positions it might have taken them a generation to gain. 
It has shattered a number of the economic barriers 
against which they had beatén in vain. Will they allow 
themselves to be displaced? And will the men desire to 
displace them? Will it be necessary for them to defend 
their war-gains by political or economic force? 

Such are the questions which loom up on the early 
horizon of politics as women enter them. Believing, as 
we do, that, however slowly, Reason, Justice, and Utility 
do assert their control in the affairs of men, we feel con- 
vinced that women will retain and improve their new 
economic status. The knowledge that they can wield a 
powerful organized political force for its defence will, 
perhaps, go far to make the use of these political weapons 
unnecessary. For it is not the true interest of male labor 
to alienate this great mass of new political power which, 
treated justly, will co-operate with them for the new 
Commonwealth. Nor should such strife be necessary if 
the interests of the people can from the outset be para- 
mount in the control of economic reconstruction, with full 
employment, under a gradual process of reabsorbing 
labor from armies and munitions, with guarantees against 
wage-reduction, and the retention of women in the posts 
where they desire to remain and where they can show 
an equal competence with men. Such are the general 
conditions of the task that will immediately confront the 
State and the business organizations of the country. As 
the failure to accomplish it will certainly bring revolu- 
tion and disaster, so the latent political resources of 
women will bring their great conservative powers to the 
saving of their country, and taking their stand, not with 
the discredited male parties of the past, but with the 
other workers, who are their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
sons, they will help to restore social order, in itself 
the indispensable condition of progress. 





THE RESETTLEMENT OF AFRICA. 


Tue inevitable debates over the future of Africa in 
general and of the German colonies in particular, have 
resulted in the formation of three sharply distinguished 
schools of thought. There is, first, what one may call the 
European school, which regards the capture of these 
colonies as a military incident in a world-war waged for 
the settlement of Continental questions. It urges that 
the colonies must all be regarded as ‘‘ pawns ’’ to bargain 
with at the settlement. They must be restored us a 
means of shortening the war, either to balance such 
Allied territory in Europe as the enemy may yet hold at 
the settlement, or else to secure from him concessions to 
the principle of nationality in Europe. As the struggle 
lengthens out, and the difficulty of securing a decisive 
military balance is more generally realized, the logic of 
events powerfully reinforces this “ European ’’ view. Its 
antithesis is, of course, that of our annexationists, who 
would in any event retain everything we have taken, with 
little or no regard to the necessities of Europe. Its 
crudest statement has come from the “ Resources of the 
Empire’ group, which frankly regards all the non-self- 
governing colonies as “ assets’’ to be exploited by “live 
business men ’’ for purposes partly of private profit and 
partly of Imperial revenue. It is a predatory view, which 
has already had its answer from the moral sense of our 
democratic opinion. The great principle of a dis- 
interested settlement has now been proclaimed in Russia 
and in democratic England, and it will never be departed 
from. We must cling to it, fight for it, and interpret it. 
This third school is internationalist, and its most 
influential representative is the Labor Party, which has 
new redefined its attitude in the latest and most stirring 
of its manifestoes. It rightly sees, as the pure “ Euro- 
pean ’’ does not, that these colonies present problems 
of their own, which ought not to be subordinated to the 
interests. of our Continent, even for the humane purpose 
of shortening the war. It is aware that the German 
record of administration is bad from the native stand- 
point. But it also knows that the Belgian and Portu 
guese colonies, and even the French Congo, are open to 
erave criticism. It shrinks from the appearance of self- 
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righteousness and the charge of ill-disguised greed, which 
we might incur if we annexed these colonies to our ewn 
Empire, whether ostensibly or sincerely, for the sake of 
the natives. The Memorandum, which has now been 
modified, and we hope superseded by this week’s letter 
from the Executive addressed to the Russians, made the 
daring proposal that the whole of Tropical Africa, 
including, with the German possessions, our own 
colonies of Nigeria, East Africa, and the Gold Coast, and 
much Belgian, French, and Portuguese territory as well, 
should be merged into an International State, directly 
administered, as a trust for the natives, by the League 
of Nations. For our part, we propose a reconciliation 
between the European and International Schools. Each 
has stated an indispensable principle. For our part, we 
will never consent to regard the restoration of Belgium 
as a matter of bargain. Germany must give Belgium 
hack her lost independence without conditions, or com- 
pensation direct or indirect. For other purposes we 
need not ignore the value of these colonies as “ pawns,”’ 
for it is clear that Germany will make the restora- 
tion of European territory outside Belgium depen- 
dent on their return to her. Moreover, even if 
we could disregard this argument, it would be 
dangerous to leave the energies of the German people 
without any colonial outiet. The internationaliza- 
tion of tropical Africa would still leave intact the vast 
protectorates or dependencies of Britain and France in 
North Africa and Asia, while wholly depriving the Ger- 
mans of any “place in the sun.’’ One may condemn 
this possessive way of regarding colonies, but it is every- 
where a fact of national psychology, and it will work for 
continual unrest so long as the distribution of “ posses- 
sions ’’ is too grossly unequal. On the other hand, we 
cannot disregard the interests of the natives, and, like 
the Labour Party, we want to find a solution which 
will benefit the Belgian and Portuguese as well as the 
German native subjects. 

A referendum to the native chiefs is, we are con- 
vinced, impracticable. We do not doubt their ability to 
form an opinion if they have seen specimens of more 
than one type of European administration. They know 
who uses the whip, who taxes hard, who resorts most 
harshly and often to forced labor, who develops and who 
represses native initiative in trade, who respects and who 
violates native custom. That the chiefs would vote with 
a sense of responsibility is harder to maintain. There 
was a disconcerting levity in the action of most of the 
chiefs, who signed ‘‘treaties’’ with the various 
Colonizing Powers, in return for considerations which 
ranged from the guns, gin, and cotton cloth of the early 
days, up to the £1,000 with which the Germans bought 
the Cameroons from King ‘“‘ Bell.’’ But the real 
objection to any referendum to the chiefs is that it would 
never carry conviction to the world. They would have 
to vote publicly, and nine in ten of them would vote, as 
a matter of course, for the Power which stood by with its 
armed forces. We can imagine Poles boldly casting an 
anti-German vote, even with the German troops in 
possession, if the ballot were secret. But, rightly or 
wrongly, the civilized world does not ascribe such heroic 
independence to African chiefs. That way out of the 
obvious difficulty of annexing is not open to us, and if 
we take it, we shall have to face the cynical merriment 
of the world. 

The way of escape of the Labor Party’s original 
memorandum was not, however, perfect. There was some 
irresponsibility in suggesting that existing national 
administrations should be broken up, where they work 
well, as in Nigeria and Uganda, for example, to give way 
to a wholly untried international administration. Our 
Colonial Office has its faults, but on the whole it conserves 
a high tradition of duty in regard to the natives. The 
international Central Office would start with no tradi- 
tions at all, and we question whether a shifting mixture 
of British, German, Portuguese, Belgian, and French 
administrators would ever build up a tradition so good, 
or any consistent tradition at al!. The vigilance of the 
Home Parliament would, moreover, be removed. It is 
fair to the Germans to remember that if we know every 
detail of the cruelties of the Herero war, and ofthe infamy 
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of Herr Peters, it is because the Centre and the 
Socialists unflinchingly exposed them in the Reichstag, 
compelled investigation, and brought the worst scoundrels 
to punishment. The scandals were gross; but, thanks to 
the Reichstag, an epoch of reform set in, under Herr 
Dernburg and Dr. Solf. Similar work was done in 
Belgium by M. Vandervelde, and in Holland by M. van 
Troelstva. Who would do such work as this in the 
Supreme Councils or Conferences of the League of 
Nations? 

To our thinking, the model for internationalisin 
exists already in Africa, and stands in need only of 
extension, reform, and organization. The Berlin Con- 
vention, which already in some degree regulates 
Equatorial Africa, is based on some sound principles- 
freedom of trade, equality of access and opportunity for 
all civilized traders to ports and rivers—and it even 
recommends, without imposing, neutrality in the case of 
a European war. It may be objected that the Convention 
was flagrantly violated by King Leopold and ill-observed 
by other Powers in the Congo area. Its chief defect is 
that it was merely a treaty, dependent on the good faith 
of the signatories, which lacked any organization which 
could enforce it. That was the defect of all treaties in 
the world before this war. We are going to cure it by 
creating for this express purpose a League of Nations. 
If it can watch over Belgium and protect the neutrality 
of the Turkish Straits, it is also capable of énforcing 
general provisions for the better government of Africa. 
Had the League existed twelve years ago, there would 
have been a Court before which King Leopold might 
have been summoned. There is a large measure of agree- 
ment on the principles which ought to govern African 
administration. Freedom of trade in all its implications 
is one of them, not merely in the interests of the white 
trader, but still more in those of the native. There must 
be no tolerance of any interested fiscal measures, whether 
they take the form of the Leopoldian monopolies of pro 
duce or of that Protectionist tax on exported raw 
materials which Mr. Bonar Law has put on West 
African palm kerne]s. It is no less important to forbid 
any kind of forced labor for private purposes, and to 
define very carefully how far, if at all, forced 
labor may be used for public works. Another 
chapter of a general charter would assure the pro- 
perty of the natives in the soil and its produce, and 
respect for the native customary law of land 
tenure. Finally, the hesitating recommendation of 
neutrality in the Berlin Convention must be enforced, 
and extended by a general provision forbidding the 
arming or drilling of the natives, beyond some 
fixed maximum for purposes of internal police. 
To secure the observance of these principles, which 
would, of course, require the most careful defi- 
nition, the League should create a standing African 
Board or Bureau. It should receive periodical 
reports from all the Governments, and should, in 
addition, have its own correspondents and travelling 
inspectors in Africa. Its chief duty would be to draw 
the attention of any of the national Governments to any 
failure to observe the general charter in the letter and the 
spirit, and failing compliance, it would summon the 
defaulting Government before the Court of the League. 

This is not a scheme of international administration, 
but it might be made a very vigilant and effective 
scheme of international control, and this is now, we 
understand, what the Labor Party proposes. To well- 
administered Colonies, like Nigeria and Uganda, it 
would make no practical difference, for they already 
observe its principles, but they would benefit by its 
scientific work. Its task would be to level up the 
standard of humanity where it is low. In the last resort, 
if, after fair trial, it were found that the resources or 
the temperament of any one of the national administra- 
tions were unequal to the new tests, the African Board 
might come eventually before the League with some 
proposal to dispossess or buy out the offender. Much of 


the German record in Africa is very unedifying, but 
is one of improvement; and one hopes that in the 
end German intelligence and energy may wipe out 
inexperience 


the initial mistakes of cruelty and 
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That, at least, was Sir Harry Johnston’s verdict 
in his ‘Colonization of Africa’’ (p. 258), and it 
was also that of Mr. J. H. Harris, who said as lately as 
1914 that a transfer of the Congo Basin to the German 
Empire would be a gain, “ both from the commercial and 
native standpoint ’’ (“ Dawn in Darkest Africa,”’ p. 301). 
His present objection that the Germans might take 
reprisals on “disloyal ’’ natives, if they recover their 
colonies, could, we think, be met by stipulations for 
amnesty, subject to guarantees and inspection. We do 
not urge the literal restitution of all her colonies, or of 
any particular colony, and we realize that in the case 
of South-West Africa there may be very grave difficulties. 
But what we must resolutely avoid is territorial gain 
to ourselves or our Allies at the cost of a longer agony 
and a worse settlement in Europe. Germany is learn- 
ing, like the rest of us, from the war. We have before 
us a promising recent speech by the Colonial Minister, 
Dr. Solf. He urged some further steps towards inter- 
nationalism, and “the common solution of the great 
problems of colonial administration.’’ ‘ Treaties,’’ he 
thought, “ must be extended to regulate still further the 
participation of the white races in the opening-up of 
Africa.’’ He spoke strongly of the need of preventing 
‘‘the militarization of the natives’? by common agree- 
ment, and further of common work for science, and for 
the means of communication. This is not an 
adequate international programme, but it is a step in the 
right direction. The keynote of the speech was its 
insistence, in Kantian language, that the native must 
be regarded never as tool or a means, but always as an 
end in himself. If official Germany is going back to 
Kantian ethics, her future in Africa may go some way 
to redeem her past. 











THE STORY OF THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


‘‘ Way this hurry and this intolerance? ’’ Mrs. Humphry 
Ward asked last Monday in a letter to the ‘‘ Times.” 
The question was wrung from her by the division in the 
House of Lords which admitted the right of women to 
have some voice in their country’s legislation. It was 
a cry of despair at the surrender of the last stronghold 
upon which her party of obstructionists had set their 
hopes, and as such it might be passed over with pity. 
But among Suffragists it raised a smile. In their day of 
triumph-they need not say much about “‘ intolerance.’’ 
They need not minutely recall the treatment they have 
endured at the hands of opponents among whom Mrs. 
Ward held so conspicuous a place—the misrepresentation, 
the boycott in the Press, the jesting in the House of 
Commons, the sneers of the educated, the taunts and jibes 
and violence encouraged among the shopboys and 
populace. That is a treatment which’ all pioneers of 
reform must expect, especially where women are con- 
cerned; for, in their case, the vulgar mind sees the 
readiest opportunity for its vulgarity. Suffragists took 
it as it came. Knowing the common world, they knew 
the kind of intolerance to which they would be exposed. 
And now that their cause is won, they are content to 
think no more about it; except, perhaps, just now and 
then, to remind those who, without effort of their own, 
will enter upon a rightful heritage, with what pain and 
difficulty that heritage was secured. 

But ‘“hurry!’’ We need not go back to Mary 
Wollstonecraft or Caroline Norton. Let us stick to the 
merely political and Parliamentary side of the question ; 
for it is on the political side that Mrs. Ward complains 
of hurry. Just over fifty years have passed since John 
Stuart Mill proposed to substitute ‘‘ person ’’ for ‘‘ man ”’ 
in the Act conferring the Franchise, and legislation that 
results from a movement continually increasing in force 
for fifty years can hardly be called hurried, except by 
violent antipathy. No one can exaggerate the difficulties 
which faced those early reformers in confronting age-long 
habits and prejudices. No Suffragist will-ever cease to 
honor the names of Mill, Lydia Becker, Dr. Pankhurst, 
Jacob Bright, Leonard Courtney (now Lord Courtney), 
Henry Fawcett, and Mrs. Millicent Fawcett, who, to the 
jov of all Suffragists, has lived to see the fruit of her 








labors. We need not recount the Bills repeatedly intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, and repeatedly stifled, 
shuffled out, or talked out. Jacob Bright’s Bill, 


Forsyth’s Bill, Leonard Courtney’s Resolution, 
Woodall’s Amendment to the Reform Bill of 
1884, Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill, Faithfull Begg’s 
Bill (Second Reading carried in 1897), and the 


long series of Adult Suffrage Bills introduced by Sir 
Charles Dilke—all are recorded in the history of the 
Suffrage, and remain to disprove the charge of hurry. 
Nor need we here speak of the long efforts to influence 
the House of Commons by petitions, such as the Great. 
Petition signed by more than 257,000 women in 1896; 
or of the many Societies formed for this express purpose, 
and for the most part combined into the National Union 

vhich still, after twenty-one years, remains the largest 
of them all. 

During last century the suffragists had put their 
trust in reason, in the obvious claims of ‘ common 
justice,’’ and in the statement of the wrongs which 
women, especially working women, suffered owing to 
their exclusion from citizenship. They had, perhaps, 
been too apt to forget that justice is never common, that 
reason makes but a cold appeal to privilege, and that a 
dominant power always imagines it can best govern 
subordinates for their good. They had perhaps over- 
looked the conclusion of the great historian that the 
future does not belong to reason but to passion. Rather 
it is reason inspired by passion which wins the world, 
and of all passions, indignation at prolonged injustice is 
the strongest and most fierce. This was perhaps felt by 
Dr. Pankhurst’s widow and her daughters when, from a 
very small beginning in Manchester, they founded the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, bearing the motto, 
“ Deeds not Words ’’ upon its banner. ‘“‘ How beggarly 
appear arguments before a defiant deed!’ said Walt 
Whitman, probably thinking of John Brown and 
Harper’s Ferry. The defiant deeds were at first no 
more than those habitual among men demanding redress 
of grievances. Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Wolstenholm- 
Elmy, already a veteran in the cause, made speeches 
outside. the House of Commons. Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst and Miss Annie Kenney, a working woman, 
persisted in raising the suffrage question at Sir Edward 
Grey’s meeting in Manchester (October, 1905), and were 
imprisoned. The Liberal Party came into power with 
an immense majority. Nearly 500 members had declared 
themselves in favor of the suffrage. Deputations were 
received by Campbell-Bannerman. Suffragists of all 
denominations combined in the “ mud march” through 
London. All manner of vague promises were made. 
Nothing was done. 

But suffragists at once perceived that a new life had 
been instilled into the movement. Passion had entered 
it—the strongest of passions, the passion of indignation. 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s own personality, combining great 
personal courage and a persistence which seemed insuper- 
able, exercised electric influence. So did Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst, a shrewd and eager politician, a born debater, 
and a speaker seldom surpassed in political attack. With 
them was soon united Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, gifted 
with a lofty eloquence and inspired by the noblest’ 
purposes; and Mr. Pethick Lawrence, who brought to 
the movement the balanced and accurate mind of a 
mathematician, together with an intimate knowledge of 
law and economics. The four made a powerful combina- 
tion of diversified gifts, and the power of the W.S.P.U. 
spread with rapidity. 

For many years the militants limited themselves to 
actions in which they alone suffered violence. They 
raised the suffrage question at the meetings and banquets 
of Cabinet Ministers. At all by-elections they stood 
against the Government. They instituted repeated 
deputations, the so-called “ raids,’ to the House of 
Commons and Downing Street. They organized the 
largest and best arranged processions and assemblies in 
Hyde Park. One procession, in which all other suffrage 
societies joined duripg a temporary ‘‘truce’’ with the 
Government (June, 1911) extended for about five miles. 
They resisted the census, because politicians classed 
women with outlaws. They resisted the taxes, because 
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Mr. Asquith in an unguarded moment had said that his 
favorite motto was “ Taxation without Representation is 
Tyranny.’’ They committed “symbolic ’’ acts of break- 
ing through or eluding the barriers constructed 
against them. They went to prison by hundreds. New 
Societies sprang up—the Women’s Freedom League, the 
Men’s League, the Men’s Political Union, the Church 


League, the Free Church League, the Actresses’ 
Fraachise League, the Catholic Women’s Suffrage 


Society, the Friends’ League, the New Constitutional 
Society, the Northern Men’s Federation, the Women’s 
Tax Resistance League, the Women Writers’ League, the 
United Suffragists (at a later time), and about a score of 
others, not counting the strong Societies in Ireland and 
Scotland. The National Union continued steadily upon its 
chosen course of reasoned political propaganda, and it is 
doubtful if the W.S.P.U., even at its greatest strength, 
surpassed it in actual numbers. 

Unhappily, the Government and most Members of 
Parliament remained blind and deaf to the increasing 


agitation. Suffrage Bills were talked out, or re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole House, or 
stifled or “torpedoed’’ like the two Conciliation 
Bills for which Mr. Brailsford worked so hard, or 


shelved through some technical flaw and never re-intro- 
duced in spite of the Government’s solemn pledges. 
Speaking in the Albert Hall on February 23rd, 1912, 
Mr. Lloyd George said, ‘‘ No Government could commit 
such an outrage on public faith ’’ (as not to fulfil such 
pledges) ‘‘ without forfeiting the respect of every honest 
man and woman in the land.’’ Yet the Government 
committed that outrage. Nor was respect increased by 
the severity with which the punishment of Suffragettes 
was inflicted and carried out. Being refused the privi- 
leges of political offenders, they adopted the Hunger 
Strike. The Government retaliated by Forcible Feeding. 
The “Cat-and-Mouse’’ Act followed. But indeed 
one would not now willingly recall those years, or 
the tortures inflicted upon so many women, such 
as were Mrs. Leigh, Miss Selina Martin, Miss Leslie 
Hall, Miss Mary Richardson, Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, Miss Emily Davison, and Lady Constance 
Lytton (as “Jane Warton ’’). It was during those years 
that, in the House of Commons, Keir Hardie, George 
Lausbury, and Philip Snowden won the admiration, not 
only of all Suffragists, but of all who value public justice. 

After the trial and imprisonment of three 
among the chief leaders in the W.S.P.U., some dis- 
agreement arose between them, and a split was 
caused which for a time seemed likely to paralyze the 
whole movemeut. Mr. Pethick Lawrence, wno had 
founded and edited the paper ‘‘ Votes for Women,’’ con- 
tinued it, with the assistance of Miss Evelyn Sharp, until 
a few months before the war she began to edit it alone 
as the organ of the United Suffragists. The main body 
of the W.S.P.U. proceeded to make propaganda by 
burning empty buildings and other methods. 

Then came the war, and the whole situation 
changed. Recognizing the devoted service of women to 
the public cause, and perceiving, apparently for the first 
time, that many women have to work and cannot sit 
pleasurably at home or sparkle as leaders in the tasteful 
salons so prettily described by anti-suffrage novelists, 
even politicians have changed their mind. They, too, 
have been moved rather by passion than by reason or 
justice, but we need not be scrupulous in inquiry as to 
motives. The Speaker’s Conference, suggested first, I 
believe, in “ Votes for Women,’’ was the result of the 
change. When Sir John Simon addressed a meeting of 
the National Council for Adult Suffrage in the Kingsway 
Hall last year, suffragists felt assured that victory was 
coming at last. Now at last, and certainly in no 
dangerous hurry, it has come. Suffragists have con- 
tended for it long, and with singular self-devotion. They 
are almost as tired of their own arguments as of the 
“ Anti’’ arguments which we have heard trotted out 
again in the House of Lords—arguments, in Carlyle’s 
phrase, to make the very jackasses weep. But the cause 


is won, and now it almost seems possible that every just 
cause may win in spite of deep-rooted prejudicé and 
“T believe 


interests. As Lord Haldane once said: 








the time will come when people will look back 
upon the state of things to-day in which we have drawn 
this political distinction between men and women with 
as much amazement as we look back upon the period 
when slavery was a recognized institution.’’ 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





A Zondon Diarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 





I Fear to write of an impending failure for the Irish 
Convention, lest haply one may add a drop of bitterness 
to the cup which Ireland is called on to drink. If failure 
it is, it must be taken for all that it means, but for no 
more. The Convention was never entitled to speak for 
Ireland, to perform a true act of self-determination. 
The majority of the Irish people stood out from it. At 
best it was a species of minority representation—an 
assembly of notables, qualified by nobodies. And it 
could not attain unity. The Ulster non possumus—never 
substantially modified—forbade it. A movement towards 
the conciliation of Southern Unionism did, indeed, take 
place, and was upheld by the Ulster moderates of the 
Londonderry and MacDowell type. Lord Midleton quite 
sincerely attempted to find a formula of reconciliation. 
Mr. Redmond advanced to meet it. But it failed. It did 
not give fiscal autonomy, on which Ireland is really 
keen; it was not democratic in form, and it did not 
attract the Russel] group, who are for a real self- 
governing Ireland. Mr. Redmond soon found that he 
could not carry his own party, including Mr. Devlin, 
and withdrew. His future in Irish politics has, I am 
afraid, shrunk to a little measure ; a new formation under 
fresh leadership may be inevitable. The compromising 
scheme is therefore gone; and with it the hope of a 
definite result for the Convention. A real settlement, 
I am convinced, can only be sought in an adaptation of 
Colonial Home Rule. The best mind of the Convention 
is there. But it has found no effective embodiment. 
I am afraid, therefore, the body of the Convention is in 
poor case, even though its soul—vagula, blandula— 
flickers on. 


Wuo does not perceive that the great need of the 
hour is the resumption of international life, and that it 
is being satisfied? Almost everyday adds a new con- 
necting station to the new service—with the Bolsheviks 
at one end and Mr. Wilson at another, and with British 
Labor, German, Italian, and French Radical-Socialism 
as intermediate links. In effect, all these bodies and 
personalities put out a common programme with inter- 
changeable watchwords. “ Anti-militarism,’’ “ inter- 
national justice,’ “self-determination,’’ “no annexa- 


tions,’ “uo economic war,’’ “no Imperialism,” “a 
Clean Peace,’’ “international free trade ’’—what 
are these but symbols of a common faith? 
Here indeed is the foundation - stone of 


‘‘ security ’’—the pledge that the inter-Allied Confer- 
ence, at which our own Labor Party aims, could stretch 
out its hands first to its comrades among the neutral 
nations, and through them to the Left Wing in the 
politics of Central Europe, with something like the 
certainty of an understanding. That is the way in which 
the Wilsonian idea of Peace by Democracy is working 
out. The Governments are not deposed ; they are given 
a holiday while the real work is being done without 
them, openly, without agreements, by the alphabet of 
a new language which passes over the heads of the 
censorships, and reaches the intelligences and consciences 
with which it is in touch. 


Tuvus the mind of each country is turning more 
and more on itself; and a new society is being formed 
which is the critic, and will eventually be the judge, of 
the old. For that reason we need not fash ourselves 
greatly over such a book as Baron von Freytag-Loring- 
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hoven’s “ Deductions from the World War.” The 
German General is no genius. His book wants the broad, 
worldly wisdom and dazzling variety of a great mili- 
tary writer on war, like Napoleon, or the intellectual 
force of a great civilian, like Jaurés. It is Prussianism 
unabashed, quite moderately and stupidly expressed. 
Our own Prussians have said the same thing in much 
the same way. It is not they, but the world, that has 
changed. When, therefore, the General adopts every 
premiss of pacifism—that war is a “sin against 
humanity,’’ an “absolutely senseless’’ thing, and the 
rest of it-—-as a stepping-stone to the soldier’s con- 
clusion that Germany and the world must have more 
and more of it—more drill, more discipline, longer 
service, less training for the free mind, and more for 
the enslaved and martyred body—we ought to begin 
to have faith enough in human reason to leave him to 
his Germans. After all, they are industrials like 


ourselves. Four years ago they were a very comfort- 
able, prosperous folk. What has militarism made of 
them? What kind of an after-war Germany will it be 


en which a half-starved, ailing, straitened, shorn, and 
bereaved people—engulfed in the world-hatred which the 
evil deeds of their General Staff have turned on them— 
will look? And against whom will it seek the “ security ”’ 
for which even General von Freytag-Loringhoven asks? 
Against whom but Loringhoven himself? 





[ watcnep the Suffrage movement through its 
later phases of struggle, desperation, and success, and 
came in contact with most of its leaders. I thought 
them extremely able, cooler, and more far-seeing than 
they were supposed to be, and well equipped with the 
tactics of leadership—the gift of speech-making, 
appeal, argument, and the “handling ’’ of statesmen. 
Errors were made; excesses committed. But, on the 
whole, the brilliant cleverness of the women’s leaders 
was couspicuous. Nevertheless, the fight was largely a 
soldiers’ battle. What devotion was shown, and what 
courage! Delicate women surrendered their health ; rich 
ones their money. Timid ones their reserves and dislikes. 
Many—indeed most—of the speakers and lecturers 
trained themselves so well that they outshone men in 
the arts and crafts of oratory, and the capacity to 
sustain argument and overcome opposition. Thus the 
movement was always alive, full of brains and full of 
enthusiasm. Two leaders were conspicuous. Mrs. 
Pankhurst, with all her faults, was a powerful and subtle 
chief. And behind the extremists and the advanced 
guard stood Mrs, Fawcett, vigilant to seize each chance of 
pushing the constitutional movement. Mr. Nevinson 
shared their troubles and redeemed them with his fine 
personality and sympathetic spirit. In a sense, it is true 
to say that the Suffrage was won by the war. But that 
was only because, when the time came, the women's 
army was there, fit and mobilized, to answer to the call. 


THe Man-Power Bill may be accepted, but that 
is a long way from saying that Sir Auekland Geddes's 
manner of commending it is approved. hoever wins 
the war, youth loses. It has borne the burden, a 
heavy and a bloody one. Now it is asked to bow its back 
to a fresh load, and also to give back a promise into the 
hands that tendered it. Since Conscription, the portion 
allotted to our youth was not determined by 
itself. It was fixed by the Government. They decided 
that. this man should go and this should stay. If the 
younger men in the engineers’ shops are now drawn from 
the working line into the fighting line, it is the art of 
politics to smooth their agitation, not to ruffle it, as Sir 
Auckland Geddes has done. That is the worst of force. 
It is a kind of licence to politicians to contract them- 
selves out of tact, persuasiveness, civility. | Compare 
Sir Auckland Geddes’s tone to Labor with Mr. Asquith’s. 
Ts anything gained by substituting the one for the other? 


I conress that when I heard that Mr. Ronald Storrs 
had been made King of Jerusalem, I was seized with an 
almost uncontrollable passion to go there. I was consoled 











by the thought that once installed he was sure to 
stay there for ever, and that whether we keep it or 
whether it lapses into the hands of Jews, Elamites, 
Parthians, or super-men of Mesopotamia, Mr. Storrs’s 
reign will suffer no interruption. Jerusalem’s gain is 
Cairo’s loss; but we cannot all be happy, and I am 
fascinated with the thought of what Mr. Storrs’s 
adaptive genius will do in the far richer ground of 
spiritual and diplomatic activities now opened to it. 


Tue meeting of London Liberals with Mr. Asquith 
was a great success, both in its serious moments and in 
the lighter vein in which Mr. Asquith declared that he 
has been accused of every crime against the Decalogue, 
save only against that sub-clause of the tenth command- 
ment, which forbade a man to covet his neighbor’s 
ass. A member of the Government was present to 
receive his share of a compliment which was not obviously 
designed for him. A second point of the meeting was 
its greeting of Sir John Simon’s application to Mr. 
Asquith of Lord Morley’s famous declaration on the 
threatened Gladstone leadership—‘“ There is no 


%? 


vacancy. 


A CLERGYMAN sends me the following. I think it 


is best to publish the story as it stands :— 


“Some years before the outbreak of war there live«l 
in a certain German town, now frequently raided by air 
squadrons, an old Englishwoman. She was a semi- 
invalid: difficult and cantankerous. Subject to 
illusions, she imagined that the good nuns, who received 
her as an unremunerative paying-guest, were in league 
against her mangy, but beloved dog. Yet both she and 
her dog continued to receive the half-humorous tolerance 
of their benefactors. 

“Then came the 4th of August, 1914, and Miss X. 
passed into the mists of war. 

“A year later she emerged from the mists. 

“A letter came, forwarded through a neutral in 
Switzerland ; but the letter was not from the pen of 
Miss X. It had been dictated. Briefly, it said, ‘1 am 
bed-ridden and almost blind. I have hardly anything 
to live upon ; and the Germans will not let me go.’ 

“Certain details were added, which clearly estab- 
lished identity to the recipient of the letter. There 
followed, on the same sheet of paper, and in the same 
handwriting, a postscript :—‘ Sir, IT have taken this poor 
old Englishwoman into my house. How can she live on 
10 marks a month?’ 


* Yours, 
“ FRAULEIN 
“Intervened the British Foreign Office and the 
American Embassy. Then came another Jetter :-— Sir, 


your efforts have not been in vain 
“ FRAULEIN ——”’ 

“But that is not the end of this incident of wat 
‘Hate’ had still its ‘ uses.’ 

“<Sir, 1 thank you for your good letter and your 
very kind question. All is paid, hospital and funeral. 
There were 30 marks left to have the grave a little 
arranged.’ 

“ FRAULEIN 
My correspondent adds the following comment :— 


“ T was an enemy, and ye took me in.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 


Zife and Wetters. 


THE MIND OF PRUSSIANISM. 


Tue advocates of the highly organized State tend 


te ignore the fact that in narrowing the range 
of outlook they fetter vital development. In a 


sense it is ouly those who disagree with us who 
ean really teach us. The intensity of interest is 
maintained only in so far as our attention is fixed outside 
its normal groove. That consideration, maybe, explains 
the interest with which one approaches the book* in 


* * Deductions from the World War.” By Lieutenant-General Baron 
von Freytag-Loringhoven. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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which General von Freytag-Loringhoven records his 
impressions of the war. The book has a double attraction. 
We desire to fathom the mind of a distinguished soldier, 
and we want to discover why the German Government 
forbade the export of the book. There is no obvious 
reason why Prussianism should suffer from its reading, 
save for its revelation of its great idol’s feet of clay. 
Freytag-Loringhoven is the Deputy Chief of the German 
General Staff. He was formerly Quartermaster-General 
in the Field, and has had considerable military experi- 
ence. But his fame is higher as a military writer than 
as a combatant soldier. He enjoys the unique fame 
of having received during the war the Order Pour le 
Mérite (Peace Class), and he would thus seem to follow 
in the line of the many great military writers whom 
Germany has given tothe world. The editor and disciple 
of Schlieffen, he would seem to be peculiarly fitted to 
produce one of those pieces of military literature which 
dazzle by their brilliancy and conquer by their logic. 
Yet the actual truth is that the book challenges by its 
very mediocrity. It is, of course, inspired by a due 
appreciation of the benefits of war, as producing ‘‘ the 
most sublime manifestations of masculine personality.’’ 
It is natural that he, a soldier, should frown on the 
eclipse of his profession. War, he imagines, is to go on 
for ever. The League of Nations is a Utopia, and the 
world-war will disencumber Germany of all such 
‘‘ cosmopolitan sentimentality.’’ War brutalizes people ; 
and since it brutalizes them it shows that they are brutal, 
and therefore war will go on! It is a rather childish 
form of the circular argument, but the book is evidently 
meant for popular consumption, and doubtless it will 
serve its purpose. The author does not indeed press a 
second typically militarist argument. If only, he 
suggests, the German levy on capital in 1912 had been 
far greater than 1,000 million marks, the Army would 
have done better; hence in the future as 

We suppose that it was this calm assumption 
of wars for ever that accounted for the veto on the 
export of the book. Yet it is quite normal and natural. 
Its main motive is to see how things have modified 
military theories formed in peace, so that better 
may be done next time. Still, it is strange that in a war 
that has brought the German people such incredible 
sufferings and forced upon them so many sacrifices, a 
General in this position should insist that enough blood 
and treasure has not been spilt, and that his Moloch will 
claim still more. One waits the comment of the German 
people on his suggestion that “the war must admonish 
us to submit our whole national life and our military 
organization to an examination in the light of the experi- 
ences we have gained. Such an examination cannot and 
should not be much longer postponed.’’ Yes, indeed! 
But is the ‘‘ examination ’’ likely to yield the results 
that the General anticipates? It is impossible to think 
that even a less intelligent people than the Germans will 
always hold, when peace has liberated the truth, that in 
August, 1914, Germany was attacked on all sides, that 
‘* at the beginning of the war the armed force 
of France alone was slightly in excess of the whole 
mobilized strength of Germany,’’ and that ‘‘ general 
reasons brought about the abandonment of the Battle of 
the Marne in the very moment of accomplishment.” 
There is a limit to credulity ; and though the General is 
good enough to remind us (quite unnecessarily) that there 
is no connection between technical science and culture, 
and that in spite of both of them men may relapse into 
complete barbarism, it is to an awakened Germany, not 
to a war-drugged and war-driven one, that his appeal for 
“examination ’’ must finally be addressed. 

The General is less tedious and less primitive when he 
deals with purely military subjects. At times he does not 
tell the truth ; but he manipulates it interestingly. The 
German military plan, he informs us, looked to a double 
envelopment. That on the East came up against the 
Verdun-Belfort barrier, and that on the West was only 
successful up to the neighborhood of Paris. Castelnau’s 
battle at Nancy stands out in its true perspective in this 
regard ; for it was there that the attempt to force the 
gap of Mirecourt failed. The Battle of the Marne was 
a ‘‘ tactical ’’ success for the Allies, because they had 





three-quarters of a million men more than the Germans. 
Two Army corps had been sent to the East, and two were 
left in Belgium and before Maubeuge. It is not neces- 
sary to accept these estimates; but they are of interest, 
and it is certainly useful to have an acknowledgment that 
the Battle of the Marne did have an existence outside the 
Allied Press. Of more interest is the admission that the 
Germans had not sufficient ‘‘ moral and _ tactical 
superiority ’’ to break through. Yet it is the break 
through which alone has proved practical during the war. 
In this the German pre-war theory, which concentrated 
all its attention on envelopment, has proved a poor guide, 
as the present writer pointed out two years ago in these 
columns. This is one of General von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven’s ‘‘ deductions.’’ The fronts are now too long, he 
says, for successful envelopment, yet his argument does 
not prove his case. For the successful break through, a 
fracture must be caused by concentrated masses on a 
limited front. The aim must then be to force in a greater 
part of the front, and so press the strategical development 
of the tactical success. 

In the autumn of 1914 we learn that there was a 
German shortage of officers and of ammunition, and the 
reserve troops proved to be of poor quality. Our own 
Army was far from an improvisation, and the General 
professes a hardly concealed admiration for Kitchener’s 
effort. But he hastens to insist that this does not mean 
that short service with the colors will suffice. On the 
contrary, more discipline, longer service for officers and 
men, are his methods. Nor does he regard positional 
warfare as a normal incident of future war. Still less 
does he contemplate those defensive walls which 
mesmerized Naumann. Only in the warfare of move- 
ments does he consider that real advantages have been 
gained, though a defensive in the enemy’s country has 
much to recommend it. Means must be devised to keep 
the warfare of movements in being, and hence cavalry 
are to be kept at their present strength. It is also 
unsound to think that fortified positions havehad their day. 
In slightly modified form they have proved of the utmost 
value. Railways, have proved their paramount import- 
ance, and motor transport has had little effect in relieving 
them. The French use of aeroplanes for comprehensive 
observation has proved one of the discoveries of the war. 
Another is the use made by the Allies of the army corps 
as an army group into which divisions are merged one 
after the other, so that the unit becomes the division, and 
the sole element of cohesion the divisional commander. 
There must be more machine guns, and the defensive 
must be changed. ‘‘ In the presence of modern artillery 
fire, which flattens out positions and produces broad, deep 
craters, rigid defence is no longer possible. Thestruggle is 
-no longer for a line, but fora whole deeply écheloned forti- 
fied zone. So the contest for the foremost positions surges 
this way and that, with the aim, even if it involves the 
loss of implements of war, of saving the lives of the men, 
and at the same time weakening the enemy by inflicting 
on him severe and sanguinary losses.’’ This procedure, 
the General states, saved not only the lives of the troops, 
but also their moral. 

Compared with the sustained intellectual appeal of 
Clausewitz and the fascination of von der Goltz, the 
present book is strangely uninspired. Clearly, von 
Freytag-Loringhoven, is not of the race of the great 
military thinkers or the great military writers. 
Prussianism is as self-centred as ever; but its light is 
dimmer. The book begins in incoherence and it ends 
in something like fatuity : ‘‘ In the future, as in the past,. 
the German people will have to seek firm cohesion in its 
glorious Army and in its belaurelled young fleet.’”” We 
wonder! 





THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 


Tur somewhat sleepy and Beeotian diocese of Hereford 
finds itself, not for the first time, an ecclesiastical storm 
centre. The cynic may trace an association of ideas in 
the fact. But the controversy with which it is aw 
present associated is of more than local or personal 
interest; it exhibits certain permanent and _ ever- 
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recurring features of ecclesiasticism, 
attention on this account. 

When the Crown, acting upon the advice of its 
responsible Ministers, nominated the Dean of Durham 
to the vacant see, it was notorious that the appointment 
—in itself the best that has been made by any Govern- 
ment since Lord Melbourne sent Thirlwall to St. David’s 
in 1840—would be unacceptable to the party which for 
more than a generation has been dominant in the counsels 
and the administration of the Church. Such conflicts 
are inevitable where interests and opinions are divided. 
A statesman of the Concordat period tells us what was 
commonly the result in France: ‘‘ Le ministre nomme un 
fripon ; le Pape un cagot; on sacre un imbécile.’’ And 
even the average English bishop is invertebrate, colorless, 
desperately anxious to avoid committing himself, defer- 
ential to ‘‘ Church opinion,’’ nervously afraid of coming 
down on the wrong side. This is one reason why the 
Church is ineffectual, and, in the bad sense of the word, 
feminine: we are a strong people, and we like strong 
men. This ineffectualness has notably increased since 
the death of Archbishop Tait, the last prominent Church- 
man to emphasize the national character of the Church 
of England. The ‘‘ Close Brethren ’’ have not always 
been able to force their own candidates for office on the 
Prime Minister; but they have generally been able to 
exclude men of other schools. 

Dr. Henson’s personality is a vigorous one. Nor is 
his strength a vis consili erpers. He possesses common 
sense to a degree that borders upon genius; he has the 
qualities of a leader; he stands for that reasonable 
element which, if it is not the soul, is the backbone of 
religion; he is an exceptionally able, capable, and 
judicious man. To compare him with the excellent but 
undistinguished parish clergymen who form the staple 
of the present English episcopate would be invidious, and 
—since they would be the last to challenge the comparison 
—ungenerous. The types have no common denominator ; 
they differ in kind. He is not associated with any party 
organization ; this should be borne in mind, in view of 
the recent volte face of his opponents: he stands outside 
the tendencies commonly known as ‘‘ Modernism ”’ ; his 
mind (this is perhaps a doubtful compliment) is purely 
English; he might be described as a twentieth-century 
Whately—the two have much in common ; he is curiously 
unaffected by Continental thought. He is opposed to the 
sacerdotalism now in vogue, and to the theory of the 
episcopate from which it follows ; he is an advocate of the 
union of Church and State; and he desires, as the best 
and wisest of our divines have desired before him, to 
strengthen English religion by establishing communicatio 
in sacris between the Church and the Free Churches, in 
whose adherents he sees, with Stanley, not theological 
opponents, but ‘‘ Nonconforming members and ministers 
of the National Church.’’ Nor has he been content to 
leave this desire in the region of pious platitude. He has 
officiated in Nonconformist Churches; and those who 
protested most loudly against his action were unable, or 
unwilling, to sustain their protest by an appeal to the 
law. This sprete injuria forme rankled. The original 
outcry against Dr. Henson’s appointment was based on 
his defiance of ecclesiastical authority, and his participa- 
tion in schismatical worship. It was unreasonable in 
itself ; but it was what was to be expected, and it was 
sincere. 

A sudden change of tactics marked the New Year. 
Public opinion is seldom greatly interested in episcopal 
appointments ; but, such as it was, it was favorable. Dr. 
Henson had been a well-known London clergyman ; he 
stood for common sense in religion; and the ‘‘ Close 
Brethren,’’ though they have succeeded in capturing the 
ecclesiastical machine, and in imposing themselves on 
successive Prime Ministers, Liberal even more than Con- 
servative, have signally failed to gain any hold on the 
country. Outside the English Church Union, no one of 
any position associated himself with the evitation, which 
seemed likely to fizzle out like a damp squib: something, 
it was felt, must be done. Somethi: as done. On 
January Ist the ‘‘ Times’’ published a !-iter from Dr. 
Darwell Stone, of the Pusey House, which the first. of 
living English theologians has described as raising 


and deserves 











“grave and difficult and delicate questions,’’ and as 


“treading on dangerous ground.’’ Weighty words, 
befitting one 


“Pictate gravem ac meritis.” 


I do not propose to follow Dr. Stone’s example. It 
is unsuitable—a stronger word might be used—to discuss 
the mysteries of our religion in a newspaper: ‘‘ on raconte 
qu’ Angelico de Fiesole ne peignait qu’ a genoux les tétes 
de la Vierge et du Christ.’’ The Oxford malcontents 
disdained the precedent. 


a. “ Coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 
Jamque faces et saxa volant (furor arma ministrat) :”’ 


Professor Sanday’s warning fell on unheeding ears. 

The Bishop of Oxford’s ultimatum (it is nothing less) 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury transformed the 
situation. It is no longer a question of Dr. Henson. 
Owing to the sheer wantonness and intolerance of the 
Church Party, the English Church is confronted by a 
doctrinal crisis of the first importance—a crisis of the 
same character as, and of greater gravity than that 
occasioned in 1860 by “‘ Essays and Reviews.’’ Then Old 
Testament criticism was the issue; now it is New Testa- 
ment criticism, with its inevitable bearing on the 
historical statements of the Creeds. It is greatly, very 
greatly, to be regretted. “ Novelty,’’ says Newman, 
‘is often error to those who are unprepared for it, from 
the refraction with which it enters into their concep- 
tions.’’ And it is not the critics who are responsible for 
the perplexity and distress which will be caused to simple 
people: religion has been wounded in the house of its 
friends. 

It is impossible not to feel that Dr. Henson has been 
treated with more than injustice. Where he has touched 
upon these mysterious questions it has been as a preacher, 
or guide of souls, not as a theologian. His purpose was 
to quiet consciences, not to discuss, much less to decide, 
controversies ; a man may claim for others a liberty which 
he himself neither uses nor requires. And it is difficult 
not to think that a false issue has been raised, and raised 
deliberately, by persons bent at all costs on the removal 
of an opponent of whom they could not rid themselves by 
legitimate means. Piety can be unscrupulous: its 
mistake is not to remember that men of the world will 
see through its pretexts. When Royer Collard was re- 
preached with having described Guizot as ‘‘ un intrigant 
austere,’ his answer was a barbed one—‘‘ Est-ce que 
j'ai dit austére?’’ 

The burlesque of the clerical campaign is only 
exceeded by its offensiveness. A prayer leaflet, e.g., is 
being circulated, in which the collect for St. Matthias’ 
Jay, referring to “ the traitor Judas ’’ and to the preser- 
vation of the Church “from false Apostles,’ has been 
adapted to the controversy ; and the local malcontents, 
having failed to obtain the use either of the Shire or of 
the Town Hall for a meeting of protest, fell back upon 
the Sacrament of Love as an instrument of their party 
warfare, and substituted for the prohibited meeting a 
Communion Service in a parish church. Such are their 
tactics. ‘‘C’est ridicule. Mais c’est odieux.’’ 

The Bishop of Oxford’s appeal to the Archbishop 
not to proceed to the consecration of the Bishop-elect of 
Hereford is, as has been said, of the nature of an 
ultimatum. It recalls Father Tyrrell’s saying—‘‘ I hope 
that I am not humble, from what I have seen of humble 
men.’? Its keynote is, ‘‘ We are they that ought to 
speak.’’ It was written, the Bishop assures us, ‘‘ with 
profound sorrow.’’ It is possible that it was received 
with more. And bluff, when it becomes a habit, has its 
dangers. There is a point at which even Archbishops 
turn. 

The hyphenated Catholicism of his school is seen at 
its best in the Bishop; than whom no better representa- 
tive could be desired. But its hybrid origin betrays itself 
in the assumption—which no Catholic, using the word in 
the European sense, would tolerate for a moment; 7.e., 
that more faith is required in a bishop than in a priest. 
This is not the case. The motive of faith is one; and 
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its content, as such, is indivisible. That more knowledge 
is expected in a clergyman than in a layman, and in a 
bishop than in a simple clerk, is true. But, if Dr. 
Henson’s opinions disqualify him for the episcopate, they 
also disqualify him for the ministry, and even for lay 
communion. And the fact that no attempt was made to 
oust him from Westminster or Durham suggests oppor- 
tunism of the less respectable type rather than principle. 
The “‘ Close Brethren ’’ see, or think that they see, their 
chance, and take it ; getting in their stroke on a lowered 
guard. 

The Bishop’s theory of the Creeds can only be 
regarded as an individual eccentricity. Creeds are 
neither stereotyped—there have been many Creeds; nor 
sacrosanct—they possess the authority of the imponent, 
neither less nor more. To a Roman Catholic, e.g., the 
Creed of Pius IV. is as authoritative as that of 
Constantinople; and the definitions of the Vatican 
Council of 1870 are as binding as those of the Nicene in 
325. In our own Church the authority of the three 
Creeds that have been retained rests on Article VIII., 
which bases them on Scripture; and, as the “ scientia 
Scripturarum ”’ is progressive, ample room for growth is 
secured. The imponent of the Articles is the Legislature 
of 13 Eliz. (1571); the intention, Paley tells us, being to 
exclude from office in the Church Papists, Anabaptists, 
and such Puritans as refused the episcopal form of 
Church government. To attempt to bring later contro- 
versies under the Articles is ‘‘ to apply a rule of law to a 
purpose for which it was not intended,’’ a proceeding re- 
pugnant to right-mindedmen. Itmay be doubted whether 
the Bishop himself is prepared to carry out his theory 
consistently. Will he make it cover the Athanasian 
Creed, with its anathemas? or will he interpret the 
Descent into Hell, or the Ascension, without having 
recourse to symbolism? If not, his argument breaks 
down. 

The heresies, or errors, with which Dr. Henson is 
charged are of the invidious class known as constructive. 
And, if constructive changes are allowed, anything may 
mean anything; no one is safe. ‘‘1 can only draw the 
conclusion ’’ ; ‘* his beliefs seem to me incompatible,’’ &c. 
‘*T think the declaration must be supposed to take into 
account the whole effect of a man’s language.’’ Can 
anything be looser or more slipshod than reasoning of this 
sort? The Bishop may think, conclude, suppose, con- 
struct, as he will. But the question whether his con- 
structions are legitimate is for the law to decide. 

He appeals to certain resolutions of Convocation in 
1905 and of the Lambeth Conference of 1908. No one is 
better entitled to do so, for no one is better acquainted 
with their history. But English bishops have, happily, 
no power either to define or to impose dogmatic formulas. 
Their pronouncements (of which perhaps the fewer they 
make the better) are pastoral and political, not theological ; 
and must be judged on pastoral and political, not on 
theological grounds. This is not to discount any value 
that they may have from an ecclesiastical point of view. 
But, while they are to be received with the respect due 
to the venerable persons from whom they come, their 
value is relative; they contain, as constructions, the 
traditions of men, not the word of God. 

Dr. Gore urges, as a motive to induce the Archbishop 
to yield to the pressure which is being brought, none too 
respectfully, to bear upon him, the fact that ‘‘ the awful 
experiences of the war have forced us back upon 
realities.’’ They have; and it is this that is fatal to the 
position which he and his school represent. Do Bishops 
really stand so remote from the world of actual life as to 
suppose that this world regards the ergotisms of a 
pedantic and exploded theology as in any sense of the 
word realities ?—that it takes them for anything but the 
shadows of a shadow, the memories of a dream? A 
Church that mistakes the pietism of the sacristy for 
religion has, and deserves to have, no future. And 
leaders who hug the shore, who quibble, and trim, and 
syllogise, and refuse the adventure of the soul which 
lies at the heart of Christianity, will have few followers. 
The call of the high seas is in the ears of our generation: 
‘Launch out into the deep! ”’ 


A LisperaL CHUROHMAN. 





Wetters to the Editor. 





THE LIFE OF LORD LISTER. 

Sir,—As Mr. Joseph Rowntree has started a quarrel with 
your reviewer on the ground that he has not been sufficiently 
impressed by the reputation manufactured by the medical pro 
fession and its literary dupes for Lister, perhaps I may be 
allowed to attack him from the other side by asking him why, 
seeing that there is no widow to be wounded by perfect frank- 
ness in this matter, he did not seize the opportunity to bring . 
out the really significant facts as to the now completely exploded 
blunder that made Lister famous. Let me summarise the case 
as briefly as possible. 

Lister’s theory of antiseptic surgery was so shallow and 
stupid in its conception, and so disastrous in its practice, that 
the only excuse for his rash acceptance of it was that it seemed 
at first to produce good results owing to the astonishing 
improvement wrought by its incidental introduction of cleanli 
ness and common decency into surgery. In spite of this, antisep 
tically treated sinuses refused to heal; surgeons like Lawson 
Tait, who would have nothing to do with Lister’s antiseptics, 
and declared that the best “ antiseptic’’ was pipe water, were 
conspicuously successful as operators; and Spencer Wells 
made an operation that had previously been a desperate one 
comparatively safe by keeping the patient under temperatur 
conditions which had nothing to do with antisepticiem, Lister's 
method was soon dropped in hospital practice, and replaced by 
what was called the aseptic treatment. Lister himself dropped 
it. In the Medical Press and Circular,,’’ of the 26th December 
last, the editor, apparently under the impression that he is 
defending Lister’s reputation, states that Lister nearly killed 
Queen Victoria by his treatment of an abcess, and saved her 
by an empirical anticipation of the treatment of Colonel Sir 
Almroth Wright, the success of whose work during the war 
has not only given the coup de grace to Listerism in up-to-date 
practice, but enabled him to give a colossal experimental 
verification of his view that the antiseptic sterilization of 
wounds, surgical or other, is not only impossible, but would 
be fatal if it were possible; and that the attempts at it retard 
or prevent healing instead of accelerating it. 

Unfortunately, the generations of medical students and 
nurses now passing away, who were trained to believe in the 
antiseptic theory and coached in its practice, were never warned 
of its breakdown. Even during this war it has been necessary 
to get rid of asepsis-mad fanatics in whose wards soldiers 
were dying whilst their nurses were wasting invaluable timé 
on unnecessary rites of sterilization, or protesting that soldiers 
were being murdered because everything they touched, 
or that a mnurse touched or that the doctor touched, 
was not passed through boiling water or carbolic acid, 
or some other sterilizer. They have been doing that 
sort of thing all their working lives and the doctors of 
their period have been stuffing sinuses with iodoform gauze, 
keeping them suppurating for months and years, and, at extra- 
ordinary trouble and expense, killing a considerable number of 
people who would have recovered in a few weeks in the hands 
of a doctor old enough to have qualified before Lister and 
Pasteur came into fashion, or young enough to have learnt his 
business from Sir Almroth Wright. The suffering, the in 
validity, the pecuniary loss and even ruin their patients must 
have undergone are incalculable. 

On the other hand, the profit to doctors and pharmacists 
has been immense. And I am sorry to say that, with a few 
honorable and much reviled exceptions, the doctors have kept 
Lister’s secret, and bolstered up his reputation even whilst dis- 
carding his practice. He was certainly not ungrateful to them. 
The time came when they, too, needed some testimony that 
would not bear examination. At a moment when the opponents 
of vivisection, who were almost to a man sceptics as to 
Listerism, had all but roused the public conscience against the 
stupid cruelties of the physiological laboratories, Lister came 
forward, and, on the credit of his great reputation, saved the 
situation by assuring the public that, owing to the use of 
anesthetics, no animal suffered a moment’s pain at the hands 
of the experimenters. It was a heroic sacrifice to make for 
what Lister ignorantly imagined to be science; but I do not 
think it was one of those which the Recording Ange! blote out 
with a tear after entering it in his book. He probably under 
scored it in red ink. 

Lister’s powers of reasoning were of the usual simple brass 
plate order. Having learnt from Pasteur that pus was pro 
duced by microbes, he argued that the thing to do was to clear 
them out, as you clear out blackbeetles from a kitchen, by 
poisoning them. To him living tissue was a mode of “matter,” 
like a kitchen flagstone, just as living bone was like the leg of 
a kitchen chair. To his generation, anyone who made a 
metaphysical distinction between a live cell and a dead one was 
“superstitious,’’ and on the wrong side in “ the conflict between 
religion and science.’ To put it in another way, Lister was 
much further off the track of genuine science than Mrs. Eddy, 
and did a great deal more harm. 
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As to the condition of hospitals before they were cleaned 
up, the statements quoted by all the reviewers miss the most 


significant point. The mortality was not constant. 
It came and went by plagues, as mortality due to 
neglect of sanitation always does. When gangrene sct 
in, it was fatal to scratch a finger in the hospital, 


much less operate. Now, if Lister's theory had been sound, 
these visitations would never had passed away: they would 
have spread until the human race was wiped off the earth. Yet 
they did pass away as mysteriously as they came. If you asked 
why, you were told that only a certain number of people are 
susteptible to plague, and when they are killed off, the rest 
carry on. But this will not wash in the case of a hospital. 
There the patients under treatment in July are a mixed lot, 
just like those under treatment in January. But if, in January, 
everyone of them who suffers the most trivial wound, whethe: 
from the surgeon’s knife, or from a razor, or a needle, dies, 
and in July nobody suffers any unusual consequences, you have 
had a “control experiment,’ which proves that the plague has 
somehow without reference to susceptibility. 
A surgeon of to-day excused for not noticing this, 
because it does not present itself to him, our hospitals having 
been from outbreaks of gangrene by soap-and-water, 
sunshine, and common decency. But in Lister’s time the out- 
breaks were staring every hospital surgeon in the face. I am 
not a surgeon; but they puzzled me when, more than forty years 
ago, I discussed science hopefully with the doctors and medical 
students of that day. For the fading out of the epidemics 
knocked the whole germ theory, as the doctors applied it, on 
the head. 

There are very evident reasons why the medical profession, 
as at present constituted in this unhappy country, and the 
huge commercial interests which grown up round th 
blackbeetle theory of pathogenic germs, including the news 
papers, to which they pay a huge annual revenue in advertist 
ments, should shout with one voice that Lister was a grest 
man, and persist in calling his disastrous blunder a great dis- 
covery, even at the very moment of its final exposure and 
banishment from the military surgical ward by Sir Almroih 
Wright, who denies even normal mental competence to its last 
desperate defenders. But why should I enter into this con- 


exhausted itself 


may be 


rescued 


have 


spiracy ’ Why should your reviewer ? Why should Mr. Rown- 
tree? Even if biology were the crudely simple matter Lister 


took it to be, and his naive notion that you had only to poison 
microbes with carbolic acid to abglish disease, and make surgery 
as safe as carpentry, were sound, we should still refuse to class 
him with Plato, with Copernicus, with Descartes, with Newton 
und Kant, with Shakespeare and Goethe, Ibsen and Bergson, or 
even with Darwin. Our Governmental Honors Lists are bad 
enough in all conscience; but when it comes to having manu- 
facturers of “ perfect cures,’ and practitioners who recommend 
them, imposed on us as great men as a mMaiter of commercial 
for example, Ehrlich and his salvarsan), the time 
cannot be far off when men of genuine worth will repudiate 
the Great Man label as indignantly as Mr. John Galsworthy 
repudiated the knighthood they tried to plant on him the 
other day. 

Let us 
mechanical 
hands were 


business 


by all means give Lister his meed of ability as a 
surgeon. It is only fair to him to admit that his 
better than his head.—Yours, &c., 


G. BERNARD SHAW. 


Sir,— Mr. Rowntree’s letter leaves my mind unchanged. In 
the light of the letter, I have re-read the review, and I do 
not wish to alier a word of it. 

I think the trouble is one of words and definitions. Th« 


which Mr. 
“jmagination ”’ 


illustrations Rowntree quotes of “greatness,” 
“faney,”’ and “spiritual venturesomeness ” 
seem to me to be illustrations of entirely admirable but entire] 
different qualities. It would surely be impossible to estimat: 
more highly than I did the value of Lord Lister’s work. Perhaps. 
however, my fault is that I do not share to the full our national! 
trait of worshipping only-success, and of esteeming only those 


great upon whom, in Mr. Rowniree’s words, ‘honors 
innumerable are showered by every civilized country.’’- 
Yours, &c. 
Your REVIEWER. 
THE TERRITORIAL SETTLEMENT. 


Siz,—In your interesting article on this subject of January 
12th you speak of Finland, Turkey, Alsace, &e.—and on page 
475 of the same issue state, “The Republic of Finland has now 
definitely proclaimed its independence.’’ Would it be possible 
for you to give us an article defining with exactitude what is 
meant by (say) he Republic of Finland? 

It surely must mean a definite area and definite frontier. If 
60, what is the definition to be?—“ l’exactitude c’est la politess 
des princes.’’ I suggest—very tentatively—that it is the area in 
which the taxes of that particular Government can be collected 
by the consent of the governed. For without taxes you cannot 
pay or feed your soldier or sailor. 


Yet I am not eure that a | 


resident in (say) Jersey or the Isle of Man would agree to my 
definition, and there may be a better one, which would be ver) 
interesting to—Yours, 


vu 
Mes 


FARRER. 





THE FREE CHURCHES AND WAR-AIMS. 


Smr,—I have often felt with “A Member of the Rank-and 
file,’ the desirability of calling together the men of goodwill 
from all the churches. During the last year I have had unusual 
opportunities of meeting my fellow ministers, and I can assure 
“ Free-churchman ”’ that the great majority of them have never 
bowed the knee to Baal. It is true that they have not been able 
to see how Britain could have kept out of the war, but they 
have never pretended to reconcile the ghastliness of war to the 
teachings of Jesus. Groups have been formed in Nottingham 
and Newcastle, Manchester and Birmingham, and I believe 
Leeds and Coventry, and men meet to pray and think how 
the sundered nations can be re-knit by the potency of common 
faith. I have little hope of a definite lead from federations and 
unions. They have come together for another purpose, and 
they are hopelessly divided. Dr. Meyer has his eyes towards 
the dawn, but the Free Church Federation is not Dr. Meyer, but 
Dr. Meyer plus Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett. So it is with all 
our Central Committees—they are Coalition Governments— 
the Milners neutralize the Hendersons, and so it is better that 
they should shelter in official dug-outs than go out into the open 
with God. In all great questions—church unity, conscription, 
peace and prohibitions—they are as divided and colorless 
as a bench of bishops. They have always been tnis, and 
cannot, from their constitution, be otherwise. During the South 
African War Dr. Clifford was a pro-Boer, but not with the 
approval of the Baptist Union, and Mr. Lloyd George went 
to Birmingham, but not with the blessing of the Free Church 
Federation. But let the men who believe in “ goodwill’’ as a 
philosophy of life meet together first in local groups all up and 
down the land. These may link themselves up with the Christian 
International, a committee which meets regularly in London, 
comprising Free Church leaders, like Dr. Horton and Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, and Anglican leaders like the Warden of Keble, the 
Master of the Temple, and the Dean of St. Paul’s, and whose 
aim is by prayer and goodwill to get into touch with their 
fellow Christians in enemy lands, and to bring the Christian 
spirit to bear upon our differences and enmities. 

In conclusion, let me state that this is not a matter of 
Free Churchmanship as much as a matter of Christianity and 
humanity. It resolves itself into the question as to whether 
selfishnese or goodwill is to be ihe determining principle of life. 
If it is selfishness let go in for the knock-out blow, for 
Carsonism and its logical consequences, the wiping of the 
German nation out the face of the earth. If self rules 
Prussianism is both logical and consistent, and the more 
Prussian we are the beiter. 

But there must be a gospel—a gleam from above to meet 
this, and it is the gospel of goodwill. The Supreme Power is 
goodwill. The meaning of life is goodwill. The end to which 
all history moves is goodwill. We may have to fight out our 
goodwill. It may be our duty to place ourselves as a sacrifice 
between the victim and its devourer, between the Armenian 
and the Turk, between Belgium and the invader. But the 
Christian can never do anything except out of goodwill. The 
State y content itself with defeating Germany, but the 
Church is itself defeated until Germany is won for God and 
brotherhood. The Church might in 1914 have lifted up its 
hands and said, Stop this. It sadly failed. But even now it can 
appeal to all the nations of the earth to rise to their highest and 
best, and to shake away the and the selfish. We need 
something more than victory. We need security, and it is only 


8 So I plead for 


us 


of 


mav 


hase 


a good understanding that can give us thie. 
the union of all men of goodwill from within and from without 
the churches to work for “the peace atmosphere.’’ Men and 
nations only truly live as they live together, and they can only 
learn to live together as they grow in goodwill.—Yours, &c., 

THOMAS PHILLIPS. 
Bloomsbury Central Church 


S1r,—Some of us ventured to inquire why the Free Church 
Council did not join with labor in demanding a new statement 
of war-aims, and in leading # movement in the direction of 
reason and reconciliation. In reply, Dr. Scott Lidgett gives us 
a catalogue of the varieus activities of the Council, and tells us 
that it has worked for temperance, and has pressed the claims 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. I submit that he 
entirely evades the point that was raised. When he eays that 
the Free Church Council has “set its face’’ against this evil, 
and “urged local councils to support’’ that cause, and “ sup- 
ported those who are working’”’ in some other movement, he 
really means that it has contributed to the paper shortage by 
posting thousands of circulars, which most ministers promptly 
placed in waste-paper baskets, and passed futile resolutions, of 
which no one took the slightest notice. 

The Conscientious Objectore—largely, Rev. 


as Thos. 
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Phillips has said, the creation of the Free Churches—are 
thrown into prison, where, according to Dr. Clifford, they are 
“slowly put to death.’’ What is the Free Church Council 
doing about it? The man who fought in the House of Commons 
m November 2ist for the supremacy of conscience was Lord 
Hugh Cecil, a high Anglican; and the man who on the same 
occasion preached the odious Prussian doctrine of the supre 
macy of the State was Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, who domi 
nates the Free Church Council. Did Sir Joseph Compton- 
Rickett represent the Free Church Council when he said that 
he objected to “a great deal’’ of the persecution of Conscien 
tious Objectors—making it quite plain that he approved of some 
of it? He certainly did not represent Noneonformity. 

Dr. Scott Lidgett probably intends his letter to be a reply 
to my statemerit that the Free Church Council is “a futile, 
timid, and somewhat discredited institution.’’ He knows some- 
thing about Nonconformity, and therefore he must know that 
the overwhelming majority of Free Church ministers and lay- 
men would unhesitatingly support my statement. I take up th 
current issue of one of the leading Free Church weeklies, and, 
casting my eye casually through its columns, I find (1) a com- 
plaint from a minister who ordered from the council copies of 
the Order of Service for the National Day of Prayer a week 
before they were required, and received them on the Monday 
when the Day of Prayer was all over; (2) a complaint from a 
distinguished Nonconformist that, when the Church of England 
had its great mission of Hope and Repentance, no attempt was 
made to organize a mission by the Free Churches; and (3) an 
editorial note complaining that the Free Church Council has 
not organized some expression of Nonconformist opinion i 
favor of the League of Nations. 

Does the Free Church Council really believe in the spiritual 
forces? Does it believe in the power of prayer? If so, why 
does it not take the Albert Hall and summon ten thousand 
Free Churchmen to meet together and pray for the Germans? 
Jesus Christ told us to pray for our enemies, and He meant 
what He said. We want to deliver Germany from the evil 
spirit of militarism, and we have tried to do it by militarism, 
and failed. Probably the power of the gun as an instrument 
of conversion has been greatly overrated. Why not pray for 
these people? If Dr. Scott Lidgett wanied to change a man’s 
heart, and could not get into personal touch with him, he would 
pray for him. The security and happiness of the world depend 
on a radical change in the mind and heart of Germany. The 
Government simply does not know how to reach the German 
people—but the Church knows the secret. That secret is 
prayer. If the Free Church Council is determined to neglect 
the great power and resource of prayer, perhaps Dr. Orchard 
and Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Arthur Henderson will give us a 
lead.—Yours, &c., 


1 


FREE CHURCHMAN. 
Reform Club, 5.W. January 14th, 1918. 


Sir,—Your correspoudent who sheltérs under the generous 
uame of “Free Churchman” cousiders the entire ministry of 
the Free Churches has turned its back on its principles; but 
even if it were true it would not condone the stab in the back he 
has given. The innuendoes come strangely from one who 
professes to uphold alone the deserted standard of love and 
goodwill. Knowing pretty well as I do the sixty congregational 
ministers of Manchester (an average section presumably), | 
affirm that they have not renounced the ideals which have been 
irampled under foot by German militarism, but are doing their 
best to raise them. As for “ Leaders,’’ we are not accustomed 
to look for them. We have the Bible, the Church, and the Holy 
Spirit to help us interpret the mind of Christ, and I think few 
of us would find much in common between that and the letter 
you have published. 

Your correspondent speaks of the “early idealism ’’ of the 
war, as if war was beavtiful in its beginning. ‘This is one of 
several suggesiions that are as empty as cant. There is “early 
idealism’? ii hospital service, in missioaary enterprise and 
every adventure of the soul, but work is ennobled not by our 
imagination, but by our endurance 

Again, what is the use of identifying bree Churchmanship 
with diplomatic dealings and military brutalities, and all the 
nastiness theré is in national life? Is it the war that has mack 
Sir Edward Carson “ brutal,” and is it Free-churchmen who 
have made the wat 

Then as to the reprisals : he speaks of the direct contrast! 
hetween the “theologians’’ in their etudies and the soldiers 


m the trenche Well, L can give him another contrast—between 
the armehair of the Reform Club and the hut near the fighting 
lines, where | inilinted a debate on Reprisals last June, in 


order to get at the minds of the soldiers, about 160 being present 
It was my colleague (a Free Church Minister from Scotland) and 
1 who had to check the overwhelming expression of desire for 
reprisals, led by an Anzac private (a young rector by the way 
and one of the finest men | have met).— Yours, &e 


A. N. RowLanp 
Kereal, Munchester, January 8th, 1918. 





o~ A ne A een 


Pocirp. 





TO MY DEAD FRIENDS 


O UNRETURNING travellers, O friends, 

Ye that have known me, O shall this be all? 
Ye whom I knew, to these appointed ends 

Was all our loving bound ? How shall I call ? 
Across what empty spaces of the night ? 

O lovely dead, lying so cold away, 
Infinite years away, O little light, 

O dwindling voice, O darkness of the day, 
Ye knowers that I knew, infinite years away. 


Did I not love you that you should not speak ? 
Not unto death I loved you, but to be 
Ever my even comrades, with me seek 
Heights that I cannot trust my eyes to see 
Yet when I turn for true report to you, 
You stand so silent-smiling in the way 
Like little children, knowing false from tru 
And one there is with you of yesterday, 
My own self that I knew, infinite years away. 


Come back to me, and with you bring the child 


I knew and know not; bring myself to me 
Let time be blotted out, the years beguiled 
Back to the nothingness that evilly 
Hounds them upon the past; let the steep wall 
Of aching impotence be torn away 
That I may be no more the future’s thrall, 
The lonely pinioned pilgrim of to-day 
Who once went hand in hand, infinite years away 


Was it that vou did weary of the road, 
Suddenly turned aside, behind a bend 

Under a hedgerow hiding, while I strode 
Into a shadowed valley without end; 

And there you whispered of a knowledge found 





Unknown to me, some sweet and secret war 

1 hrough flowers, that hid your hurry ng footst ps” sound, 
And in that path for ever with the day 

You wander on without me, infinite years away? 


Or was it I who tarried, you who strode 

A great league onward, having seen a sign 
Beyond the low horizon of the road, 

Going your way and leaving me to mim 
Or did you call me and I did not hear ? 

And did you beckon as I went astray 
The echo of my footsteps dulled my ear; 

My head was bent upon the dust alway 
Shall I remember this, infinite years away? 


-~But this I shall remember. In a place 
There was a sudden silence; neither voice 
Of friend, nor song of bird, nor echoing pace 


Broke through the solitude with any noise 
here was a sudden darkness; neither face 

Of friend, nor form of flower, nor light of da 
Shone for me in that hour There is ne trace 

Of the bigh hill that pointed out the way 
When vou had gone from me, infinite years awa 


And yet I see you strangely smile at me, 


Telling me that our paths shall meet aga 
Ou the high hill we looked for; there shall we 
Look out together far across the plain 
With instant knowledge that we never parted 
Through all the seconds of a little day, 
Che child L knew return to me bright-hearted 
l'o share my secret, with my soul to sta 
And banish all that is infinite vears away 


So let the journey end, so let us me : 

You shall be fragrant with the sceut of flow 
Your eyes be musical, vour dewy 

tlave freshly trod the lawns for timeless hours 
O voung and lovely dead. But these my eves 

Be dulled with too long seeking of the wa 
Scarred be my feet, no final glad surpric 


Shall lift my head bowed by a mortal day 


Though met, ye still shall be infinite years awa 
Ah no! it shall not | Il shall be voung 

Though I shall giv vears my body's ag 
that which Ll gave to vou shall rest among 


Your everlaating youth » her Lae 


Put out to your most loving usury 


Which, though my eves be dim, my head he gr 
Knowing my own, L shall go joyfully 

Through all the labors of a mortal da 
Holding myself with you, infinite vears awa 


JoHN MIppLETON MUKR\ 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 
THe following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Richard Cumberland.” His Life and Dramatic Works. By 
S. T. Williams, Ph.D. (Yale University Press and 
Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ Wessel Gansfort.’’ Life and Writings. 





By E. W. Miller and 


J. W. Scudder. 2 vols. (Putnam. 16s.) 
“The Case for Compulsory Military Service.’ By G. G. 
Coulton. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


“Women in the Engineering Trades.”” By Barbara Drake. 
(Fabian Research Dept. and Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Whin.” Poems by Wilfred Wilson Gibson. (Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
“The Green Mirror.”” By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 
6s. net.) 
x 


You and your end of the war!’’ exclaimed a man to 
me the other night—for he gets more and more like a sallow 
congestion of scorn than a comfortable companion. “ Don’t 
you think you will escape your fate. The gods have indicated 
this age, which is ours, for giving our star a celestial spring- 
cleaning. There will be bonfires of litter. We have become 
impeded with the rubbish of centuries of wise and great states- 
manship. We haven't more than begun yet to get rid of it. 
Up to now we have only been making efforts in the dark. Now 
daylight is coming, and we are beginning to see where the 
main business is. The evolution of the war along the lines 
heredity laid for it at its genesis may presently find the 
Russians and the Chinese leagued with decent men every- 
where into a clear issue with the barbarians who have been 
loading up the world with muck and its philosophy since 
the beginning of the Age of Machines. It’s a merry thought. 
We are living in a greater time than your admired Eliza- 
bethan. This is the Renaissance with a vengeance—Youth 
in revolt against the aged and the dead.” 


* @& . * 


War an idea to look at while waiting for sleep! And as 
though some of us haven't had enough of mental turmoil of 
late to furnish six ordinary lives! Young’s Night Thoughts 
were nothing to ours. I turned-in with another groan; and 
remembering what William James has advised us about 
exorcising a dominant but deleterious idea by willing a 
thought more sunny, I tried to command a better picture for 
eyes that were shut, but awake. Yet you never know where 
the most promising image will side-track you through some 
* Kothen ”’ 
hecause I was trying to outline more vigorously a good thing 
een in travel; and at once, instead of a picture of the East, 
I was looking down from a winduw—it was a black-edged day 
of rain-—to the pavé of a Flanders street, over which was 
passing an endless procession of moribund figures with gre 
faces, lying on their backs in every kind of conveyance, and 
coming from the Yser. That came through reading 

Eothen”’ desperately at odd moments while trying in a 
certain village to keep ny faith that Calais would never go to 
the enemy. 


inconsequential association. came into my mind, 


x K 


Back at the war, see; and here was two o’clock in 
the morning I could hear the old clock 
slowly making its way, having all eternity to tick through, 
towards another such day as we know now. Some belated 
waylarer was going home with his feet muffled in the snow. 
Anyway, there was no moon. Besides, I never had much 
of an opinion of “ Eothen.’’ Heaven knows why praise has 
been made with cymbals over that book. It opens well 
enough to make us expectant of a great book; but we do not 
vet it. It would never have been called a great travel book 
except that we are so used to narratives of travel which 
might have been written by anybody that one clearly written 
Somebody is good fortune. But compare it in its clas 
with “A Week on the Concord ’’ for substance and manner ; 


vou 


No escape yet. 


by 


which is an unfair and silly thing to ask you to do, though 
no worse than much literary criticism ; but whereas any list 
f the best books of travel in English would certainly include 
Eothen,” I 


Thoreau’s voyage 


have never seen 


yet a list which included 
It is fair to make a point out of that. 








I trHink the test for books of that kind is that they 
should tell us of a country that can be remarkably foreign to 
our cheap and usual experience, but familiar enough to our 
dreams. We never notice whether it has good corn land, or 
whether it is rich enough in minerals to create a real interest 
in its future. But the prospects there are fine. There are 
glimpses that might be snow on ranges so high and far that 
though there can be no hope,of reaching them, yet we shall 
try to while the author lasts, for it is certain he has a word 
which he never quite shapes for us of a new world beyond 
them. That is why we are often inclined to set out with him 
again. At least we are certain to discover new vistas, though 
we have been over that ground before. That itself is evidence 
enough the fountain of life is somewhere about. It is always 
a surprise to find that Earth can look so good, and behave so 
handsomely on the quiet, to a vagabond traveller who has 
no valid excuse for not being at honest work; as though it 
reserved its best mornings for some favored children to show 
them when nobody else was about. The Sphinx has a secret 
only for those who do not see her wink; though, as Thorean 
would say, you must rise very bright and early to see her do 
that. I cannot pretend it was ever my luck; for it is even 
easier to be early than bright. But I am sure Kinglake was 
not one of the lucky; he was far too clever, acute, and 
ordinary for us to look to him in the hope that he got on his 
travels any news or gossip of the sort not usually vouchsafed 
to the rest of us. 

* 


By now it was near three, and no picture had come 
bright enough to keep the eyes off what I did not wish to see. 
Someone yesterday told me he knew Bates very well. Ah! 
Bates. His is the sort of travel-book I mean. The 
‘Naturalist on the Amazons’ was near me, for it used to 
be a bed-book of mine, though I have not looked at it since 
the war began; and a candle was soon alight. “On the 
morning of the 28th of May,’’ I read, “we arrived at Para. 
The appearance of the city at sunrise was pleasing in the 
highest degree. The white buildings roofed with red tiles, 
the numerous towers and cupolas of churches and convents, 
the crowns of palm trees reared above the buildings, all 
sharply defined against the clear blue sky, give an appearance 
of cheerfulness which is most exhilarating. The perpetual 
forest hems the city on all sides landwards.”’ 


* 


Iv does. For 1 turned the page, and found there a 
nmummied mosquito. I was reading this very book once when 
on the very river the lovable old entomologist was describing, 
and I remember catching that mosquito with a sudden slam 
one hot night above Para, when our vessel was at anchor 
beneath the forest wall, and lost the place. Now I have 
really found the place again. The candle can yo out. It adds 
no light to the light of the Amazon. I don’t know how 
many years ago it was when first I read that chapter, “ Our 
First Walk Ashore ’’—the author's introduction to “ the 
hot, moist, mouldy air which seemed to strike from the 
ground and walls’’—-the humid heat, the indolence and 
serenity of Para, the superb and extravagant vegetation, the 
vivid butterflies and flowers, the twilight mystery and silence 
of the jungle which walls the tropic city round; but I felt 
that to be an enthusiastic naturalist at liberty to follow his 
dream in such a world, made radiant the so distant possibility 
of true success in life; and by all the favoring smiles of the 
uncertain gods in a world full of mischance, Para, and a 
good deal more of that country, came my way. I can give 
an assurance, ‘though it is not necessary, of the fidelity of 
Bates to his river. He has certainly got it between the covers 
of his book. It is as fortunate, full, and happy a narrative 
as we have among our travel books. 


* > 


I Heaxp my clock ticking off the period of the war nv 
more. There was no snow; and no men waiting at masked 
searchlights. There was a slow, orange-tawny stream, a 
heated stillness, a vista of columnar palms holding up the 
collapsing walls of a forest, vast metallic fronds arching from 
high parapets to meet overhead, and beyond them the 
motionless cloud continents of “the rains.’’ A solitary bird 
called in the wilderness. 


m=. we. TF. 
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Hebtews. 


LORD ACTON, 1834-1902. 


Wuitst Lord Acton was alive his open if ironical coun- 
tenance was, to the ordinary Ignoramus, shrouded by the 
mystery appertaining to a man credited with enormous 
knowledge, wide in range and almost unfathomable in depth, 
who yet was content to have published nothing. This state- 
ment of the case is not strictly true; few statements are. 
But in the days I am thinking of the pages of Catholic 
periodicals were scanned by few, and to meet anyone who 
had read more and written less than anybody else was, in 
the circles then frequented, not an everyday occurrence. 
Just before I met him for the first time I had been told 
that when he sat down to read a book (and it was rumored 
that he devoured an octavo daily), the pleasure he promised 
himself was not the pleasure the ordinary reader hopes to 
derive from his labor when similarly occupied—viz., of 
adding something to the slender store of his knowledge 


(semper aliquid addicere), in the prayerful hope that 
at least a small fraction of it may remain more 
or less securely lodged in a faithless memory... No! 


Acton’s was (so it was said) a keener and more unusual 
joy—that of discovering, as he went along, whether the man 
who wrote the book really knew anything about his subject, 
and if so, how much. Had he read this, had he read that? 
Was he aware of the existence of the volume on the second 
shelf from the top in the small room in the Public Library 
of Munich? As this was a kind of pleasure which had never 
come my way, no wonder that I gazed upon Acton with 
reverence and godly fear. 

Dr. Johnson, we all know, once declined, though fond 
of his dinner, to dine in the company of Kelly the dramatist 
on the ground that he never willingly sat at meat with a man 
who had written more than he had read. Knowing as I do 
many journalists, who are the most hospitable of mortals, I 
have never felt myself at liberty to adopt as a rule of conduct 
this Johnsonian maxim, which I am sure was honored by the 
great man himself in those days of ‘scribble, scribble, 
scribble,’’ more in the breach than in the observance ; but in 
the case of Lord Acton any difficulty I may have felt was all 
the other way. How was I to demean myself before a man 
who had read almost everything and written almost nothing ? 

As the occasion of this meeting was a “ Boz’’ dinner, 
I remember congratulating myself that it might possibly 
turn out that I knew “ Pickwick ’’ better than did even Lord 
Acton. It turned out quite the other way. I soon discovered, 
for I sat next to him, that he had read the whole of Dickens 
as attentively as ever did Johnson, Burke, and Gibbon the 
first novel of that lucky damsel Miss Fanny Burney. 

After Acton’s death this strange and fascinating mystery 
was quickly dispelled. The loyal activities of his Cambridge 
disciples (for he was the Founder of a School of History, and 
not merely a Regius Professor) who have collected the 
hitherto anonymous contributions to the “ Rambler’’ and 
the “Home and Foreign Review’’ (Catholic publications 
usually in difficulties with the Church authorities), and who 
also have printed the Lectures delivered at Cambridge, have 
placed upon our library shelves tangible evidence of the 
great learning and the noble spirit of their revered Master. 
Mr. Herbert Paul, in 1904, edited (with an illuminating 
Introductory Memoir) Lord Acton’s letters to Mrs. Drew, and 
at the end of last year there appeared the first volume of 
his “ General Correspondence,”’ edited by Dr. Figgis and Mr. 
R. V. Laurence, both good Cambridge men. 

So there are now already six or seven volumes standing to 
Lord Acton’s credit in the catalogues of the British Museum. 
The great “History of Liberty,’’ towards which from 
early manhood Lord Acton’s thoughts were steadily set, as 
by a tidal wave, remains indeed unwritten, but though 
unwritten, its unshaped spirit stands revealed, obscurely 
sometimes, at others almost plainly, in every one of these 
volumes. It moves over the surface of their pages and 
sueceeds in imparting to them a ghostly charm unlike any 
thing else we have encountered in our reading. 

The fact that Lord Acton belonged by birth, education, 
and life-long conviction to the old religion ought not to call 
for particular comment. Outside this island, most historians 
since the fourth century of our era have been in the same 





plight, and though our best known English and Scottish 
historians have not been remarkable for their sympathy with 
the Church of Rome, neither have they displayed in their 
compositions any very obvious zeal for the Churches of the 
Protestant faith. 

None the less the fact that Lord Acton, knowing history 
as he did and reading it in the serious and impassioned way 
he did, was yet able to remain to the end in the Church 
which regarded him (and who can wonder?) with constant 
suspicion, and in some once influential quarters with active 
dislike, is to me, at all events, a fact of such intense 
interest that I cannot bring myself to leave it alone. I think 
Acton would have sympathised with me; for I find him 
writing in a letter to Mrs. Drew (p. 60): “ My life is spent 
in endless striving to make out the inner point of view, the 
raison d’étre, the secret of fascination for powerful minds, oi 
systems, of religion, and of politics.’’ What, I wonder, was 
Acton’s “inner point of view’’? What made a history of 
“TLiberty,’’ not a history of “Dogma,’’ the inspiration and 
the dream of a life of study and thought? 

No reader of the volumes I have referred to can fail to 
perceive that it is only when Acton writes about morality 
that his words, which on other subjects are apt to be cold 
and cumbersome, glow with the fervor usually associated 
with the apostles of religion. That Lord Acton was throughout 
a good Catholic I have no doubt whatever; but whenever 
morality comes into conflict with the Papacy, or with Ultra 
montanism, down topples the Triple crown, 
Ultramontanism, and up flutters the irreproachable pennon 
of the moral code. I must be allowed a quotation or two to 
make good my point. 


over goes 


“Tt is more essential that an enthusiast of the Papacy 
be made to contemplate its crimes, because its influence 
is nearer the conscience, and the spiritual danger of per- 
verted morals is greater than the evil of perverted politics.”’ 
—(“ Correspondence,’’ Vol. 1, 56.) And again, “ The prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way of Rome is the moral obstacle—the 
Inquisition. The principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s 
sovereign power over life and death. Whosoever disobeys 
him shall be tried, tortured, and burnt. If that cannot be 
done, formalities may be dispensed with, and the culprit 
may be killed like an outlaw. That is to say, the principle 
of the Inquisition is murderous.” 


Drew,’’ 85.) 
This “inner view,” this strong motif, explains Acton’s 
excessive admiration for George Eliot, which has so plagued 
our dilettante. 


Letters to Mrs 


Acton was not concerned, as he says himself, 
“to interfere with the current opinion of her genius as a 
novelist.’’ He did not care to put her in the balance with 
Scott or Hugo and watch critically which kicked the beam. 
He was in search of other game, and pursued the poor lady 
along another track. How came she by her morality ?—for it 
was as a moralist that Acton bowed a head, not much given 
io bowing, before George Elict. 


“She was a perfect Atheist. ‘Every one of her ideas 
grew up on ground absolutely Atheistic.” This was, of 
course, a great danger. Everybody sees that there is no 
security that the ethics of infidelity will practically 
harmonise with the ethics of belief. And we possess a 
great body of examples in Comte, in Mill, in the revolu 
tionary movement, of the peril to morality from rejection 
of the old basis of modern civilisation. Acton then 
proceeds to speak very harshly of George Eliot’s entourage, 
‘the group of rather vulgar free-thinkers among whom she 
lived till she was past thirty.’ ‘George Eliot had no con 
tact with anything else.’ ‘Her whole soul drew its inspira 
tion from doctrines repudiating all the spiritual world and 
the motives that belonged to it.’ ‘She was steeped in all 
that is most dangerous to conscience.’ ’’—(See “ Correspond 
ence ’’ I., pp. 289, 294.) 

And yet—-here comes the wonder 
is very high :— 

“From the depths of Atheism, from ite worst school, 
from the midst of the poorest surroundings, a preacher of 
lofty virtue arose, not at all perfect indeed, or absolutely 
consistent, but far more impressive, more true, more 
elevated than any but the very best of Christian writers, 
and eapable of reaching those whom no Christian could 
possibly touch. To me this is one of the most wonderful 
feats in the history of the human mind.” 

George Eliot had, indeed, one grave blot on her moral 
escutcheon, “her tolerance for Mazzini.”’ “That,” writes 
Lord Acton in a letter to Mrs. Drew (p, 210), “ is a criminal 
matter, independent of the laws of States and Churches.” 
Acton had one law for Pope, Saint, or Revolutionary : 
“Thou shalt do no murder!’’ A breach of the moral law 
was to him, as a believer in God, a sin, and he believed that 





her moral teaching 
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it was indifference to sin, and not disputes about creeds, 
that gives rise to our internal religious conflicts." (See 
‘Letters to Mis. Drew,” p. 131.) 

All border-lands, marches, boundaries of Empire are 
romantic. Was ever a book of travels so happily named as 
“Where Three Empires Meet*’? Russia, China, Britain, 
all assembling themselves together on the summits of a far- 
distant and unfamiliar chain of mountains. But there 
are other border-lanas and bonndaries, at least equally 
fascinating. The delimitations of Religion and Morality 
might easily keep a Boundary Commission of philosophers 
hard at work for a century. To say, as some lightly do, e.g., 
that Christianity—to name only one religion—and morality, 
are two sides of the same shield, is to assert what Lord Acton 
must have denied; for whenever Mr. Gladstone showed any 
tendency in this direction, Acton lost no more time than was 
spent in the post to do his very best to nip it in the bud. 

Mr. Arnold begins his fine poem, “ Morality,’’ by 
pointing the contrast between Man and Nature, the former 
harassed by the obligations of morality, his tender mouth 
se torn by what Sir Philip Sidney, in one of his sonnets, 
calls the harsh “ bit” of Virtue that he champs and foams ; 
the latter, free, light, and cheerful; but the poet concludes 
hy imagining Nature to be greatly struck with Man’s serious 
air, and makes her exclaim :— 

“Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once; but where? 
I knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space ; 
I felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 
*Twas when the heavenly home I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.” 
If the poet is right, and a poet is at least as likely to be right 
as any other person, at the back of the Infinite, the Con- 
science of Man and the Spirit of external Nature once reposed 
together in the breast of God. But where was the Spirit of 
Religion? It is perhaps only a question of Precedence ; if so, 
it can be safely left to the Boundary Commissioners. 


AUGUSTINE BrRRELL. 


THE GEORGIANS. 


“Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917.” Edited by E. M. (The Poetry 
Book Shop. 4s. net.) 


Witi1am James said that no sooner was an institution 
founded and secured upon the idea that gave it birth 
than it promptly went to work to commit parricide. 
No doubt he had Government or the Church or the Charity 
Organisation Society in mind, but not the Georgian Book, 
which, now in its, third instalment, is obviously an institu- 
tion. Neither have we, for if the Georgian Book is now 
solidly made with hands, it has not yet become a graven 
image. Faults, indeed, it has: it is not properly representa- 
tive, its selections are by no means always discreet ; neither in 
quantity nor in quality are its poems relatively well matched 
and poised. But its compensations have the best of it. 
Beyond any cavil it is the best contemporary anthology we 
have or are likely to have, and its editor has very wisely seen 
that solid worth is not necessarily at loggerheads with experi- 
ment and discovery. It is superior, too, we think, to its 
predecessor—and for one very good reason—that it contains 
180 pages as against 250. That it opens its pages to nine 
new poets instead of two (who replaced Flecker and Rupert 
Brooke), and omits the closet dramas so incongruous to a 
lyrical collection, are further benefits. These appropriate 
nine are not at all equal in value, but the point is that, like 
lettuces, we have them in their early shoots, before they 
have grown tough. It is not, alas, a random comparison. 
We have had too many tableauz vivants of Icarus to take his 
wings too much for granted-—so false, at least to the experi- 
ence of the present age, has been the evolutionary theory of 
poetic growth. But the remarkable thing about this third 
Georgian Book is its attachment without dependence to 
poetic tradition. Youth, after all, and not age, is the 
natural heir of the literary past, in less adventurous 
spirits owing to the imitative faculty, but chiefly because 
literature itself, the tyrant of time, has no grey hairs. 
At any rate, the ragged-trousered of Imagism have no place 
here; the brief day of impressionism-cum-realism in modern 
poetry, if this anthology is any test, is already in its after- 





noon. And why? Partly because the disorder and misery of 
these years withdraw the poet from the present to the past 
and its young relative the future ; partly because he knows 
perfectly well that the individual passion and vision, longing 
before all things. to realize themselves adequately and 
coherently, seek some actual shape and centent in the out- 
lines of which their expression may take body and substance. 
Nor is this just partiality or theory. The new Georgians, 
while exploiting the commonest metric forms, are as modern 
and individual in flavor as the most exorbitant literary red 
cap could demand. 

We are glad to see Mr. Sassoon come into his own. Some 
of his best poetic epigrams on the war—and he uses the jog- 
trot metre of the realistic school of poetic dramatists 
with a pungent force of indirect suggestion that school unfor- 
tunately left out—are not here, though “In the Pink,” with 
its last line, “ And still the war goes on; he don’t know 
why ”’ (his last lines come down on the others with a clap 
and a finality like the banging of a door), and “ They,” with 
its ending “And the bishop said, ‘The ways of God are 
strange,’ ’’ are as pronounced an example of his mastery in 
this special form of expression as anything he has wriiten. 
It should be put on record once for all that Mr. Sassoon’s 
adaptive originality is one of the most striking things in 
modern poetry. He has taken a material already there and 
of quite recent use and by giving it a quick wrench, by 
discharging into it a sudden passion, by illuminating it with 
a fire of individual conviction, he has transformed it, not only 
into something explosive and as Fleet Street says “ arrest- 
ing,”’ but has illustrated something of the process of true art 
into the bargain. 

Mr. Nichols’s “The Assault”? en 
attempts to capture the meaning of war by the repro 
ductive method. He does not make anything; he merely 
takes a brilliant copy of the original. The most that can 
be said of such a method, so fashionable up to quite recently, 
is that it is to the synthetic and transfigured achievement of 
poetry what the engraving of a painting is to the original. 
In the other specimens given here, Mr. Nichols suffers rather 
from his own brilliancy. The warm beauty and simplicity 
of * Fulfilment” are in too strong a contra<t to the cold, yet 
lavish decoration of the pieces from “ A Faun’s Heliday.” 
They look not so much rich as expensive. 

There is still another side to the picture. 
Asquith and Mr. Freeman do not reproduce war; they 
romanticize it. By a caress, by a little dressing, by a round- 
ness, swing, and plausibility in the music, they somehow 
bait us into a complacent acceptance which we know in our 
hones to be false—false to poetry and false to war. Thus 
Mr. Freeman : 


the other hand 


Mr. Herbert 


“Whate’r was dear before is dearer now. 
There’s not a bird singing upon his bough, 
But sings the sweetest in our English ears ; 
There’s not a nobleness of heart, hand, brain, 
But shines the friend; happiest is England now 
In those that fight and watch with pride and tears.” 
How smooth it is and how deadly! Is it merely a moral 
judgment that poetry, which is treacherous to the truth of 
life, ends by being treacherous to itself and to art? Else- 
where Mr. Freeman atones for this somewhat; but for 
all his devotion to his art he is apt take it all too 
seriously, too solemnly. Such preoccupation somehow keej)s 
his verse tethered, and prevents him from swinging it out 
into a clear objective spontaneity. 
Mr. W. J. Turner is, perhaps, the discovery of the book. 

An arbitrary judgment might catalogue him off as an exotic 
kind of Keats. ‘Ecstasy, indeed,” bears much 
resemblance to “The Grecian Urn,” that we cannot help 
feeling that Keats has done it much better. But Mr. Turner 
is really a romantic colorist of very high promise. The 
colors jangle and flare rather, and a purist would certainly 
prefer Mr. De La Mare’s elfin way of wooing magic than Mr. 
Turner’s of plunging through tropical forests to seize it. But 
Mr. Turner does not suffer from poverty ; he is, indeed, so 
embarrassed with his riches that he has not yet quite learned 
the most profitable method of investing them. 
full-blooded, but with his material well in hand: 


to 


80 


Here he is 


“T walked home with a gold-dark boy 
And never a word I'd say, 
Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 
Had taken my speech away.” 


Mr. Maurice Baring hae a long memorial «de, whose 
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skill and resonance make it effective ; but, without being in 
the least declamatory, it does strike one as being a poetic 
vration rather than a poetic speech. Mr. Robert Graves has 
achieved a poetic gravity, a really fine poise and tone in “ Not 
Dead ” : — 
“Walking through the trees to cool my heat and pain, 

I know that David’s with me here again. 

All that is simple, happy. strong, he is. 

Caressingly I stroke 

Rough bark of the friendly oak, 

A brook goes bubbling by; the voice is his. 

Turf burns with pleasant smoke ; 

I laugh at chaffinch and at primroses, 

All that is simple, happy, strong he is. 

Over the whole wood in a little while 

Breaks his slow smile.’’ 

which his agreeably boisterous and athletic numbers 

do not always possess or, indeed, desire. We suggested two 
or three years ago that Mr. Squire deserved a place. “ The 
Lily of Malud”’ is a little overworked, but is certainly the 
next best thing to ‘“ The March,” which is the best thing he 
ever wrote, and should have been included. Unfortunately 
the “House” is too extravagant and unconvincing to be 
placed in company with the sincerity and power of truthful 
suggestion of the other two poems. 

We have left the old hands to look after themselves. 
Mr. Hodgson has, alas, but three pcems, two of which for all 
their speed, light, and delicacy are apt to be a little 
straggling—a remarkable lack in an artist of such con- 
summate finish, of such intimate knowledge in technical craft 
that poetic feeling and expression are so often riveted without 
a flaw. The third is a little dew-drop of human benignity :— 

“I wovld ring the bells of Heaven, 

The wildest peal for years, 

If Parson lost his senses 

And people came to theirs. 

And he and they together 

Knelt down with angry prayers, 

For tamed and shaggy tigers 

And dancing dogs and bears, 

Aud wretched blind pit ponies, 

And little hunted hares.’’ 
Mr. Davies is his old self, which is the greatest compliment 
we can pay him. Do we quite realize how far back that old 


self woes ? 


“Sing for your five blue eggs, fond thrush, 
By many a jé¢af concealed. 
You starlings,:wrens, and blackbirds sing 
In every wodd and field: 
While I, who fail to give my love 
Long raptures twice as fine, 
Will for her beauty breathe this one 
A digh, that’s more divine.’’ 
Keats wrote a poem you cannot distinguish from Blake. 
How Mr. Davies can write poems you cannot distinguish from 
an Elizabethan song-book is a mystery of continuity not to 
be unravelled 
Mr. De La Mare gave us some betwitching fantasies in 
the second Georgian Bobk, but they were somehow isolated 
little stray portents shitiag in the air. But this time he 
has a The Scribe,’’ which, in its subtle and yet 
reveals to us his past, and in a flash the past, 
present, and future of poetry itself. “ The Ghost,” however, 
has something more; its stranganess looks before and after, 
both into the shadows and into human light : 
“* Who knocks?’ ‘I, who was beautiful 
Beyond all dreams to restore, 
I from the roots of the dark thorn am hither 
And knock on the door’ ’’ 


pve, 
limpid music, 


with a wonderful last line, like the very departing rustle of a 
ghost 

A surprise is 
He has had 
masculine 
Now 
airiness 


The sweet cheat gone.”’ 


sprung upon by Mr 
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James Stephens. 
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the second a lightness and 
with the poetic fabric 
that, with the possible exception of Mr. Hodgson, the it is 
who has approached most nearly to perfection of form. Keats 
tells us how he shared the life of the sparrow pitking from 
the gravel. Hear Mr. Stephens : 
“TI flit and twit 
In the sun for a bit 
When his light so bright is shining, O: 
Or sit and fit — 
My plumes, or knit 
straw plaits for the nest’s nice lining, O ; 
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And she with glee 
Shows unto me 
Underneath her wings reclining, O: 
And I sing that Pegg 
Has an egg, egg, egg, 
Up by the oat-field, 
Round the mill, 
Past the meadow, 
Down the hill, 
So early in the morning, O.”’ 

We have little room for the others. Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Drinkwater have each a pleasant poem, the latter's 
“Reciprocity ’’ being the best of his we have read. Mr. 
Munro's domesticities are as kindly as a dressing-gown, 
which is, perhaps, not the garment the Muse selects for her 
receptions : — 

“ The smiling teapot, with contented spout, 
Thinks of the boiling water, and the bread 
Longs for the butter.” 

So much for the third Georgian Book. It has its faults, 
but it is a credit to this generation, which we hope that 
posterity, in its contemplation of the dreadful sins and mad- 
ness of our age, will not forget. 





NEW HEROES FOR OLD. 


‘‘Rebels and Reformers.” By ARTHUR and DOROYHEA 
PoNnsonBy. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


Ir this war is followed by a League of Nations, Disarmament, 
and Universal Peace, will the children of the next genera- 
tion cease to play with soldiers? Modern students of 
psychology and of the process of education will answer, we 
imagine, that it is something deeper and more ancient than 
the fashions and customs and beliefs of any age that deter- 
mines the games and fancies of childhood. For it is held 
to-day that. the life of the race is included, in a sense, in the 
life of each of us, and that we inherit certain tastes and 
habits, not from ancestors for a few generations back, but 
from ancestors of a past so remote and so unlike that we 
are not aware of any affinity or relationship. 

Our feral or predatory instincts, at their strongest in 
infancy, recall the long history of hunting and conquest in 
which the human race obtained its mastery over other com- 
petitors for the food of the world. We are carried still 
further back in the history of the struggle as we watch a 
child stretch his hands in front of him for the mere pleasure 
of the action, for he is using those finer muscles which were 
only brought into play by the animals that learnt to climb 
a tree. We sum up, as it were, in an epitome in our own 
mind and body all that makind has done or suffered, and the 
games and fancies of childhood are much the same in all 
ages and in all climates, just because this universal element 
enters into every nursery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby hope that this very charming 
book of biographies will have an emancipating influence 
on children by teaching them that “ the original thought of 
great minds, and the unflinching resolve of courageous 
souls, have done far more for the advancement of mankind 
than any deeds of physical prowess, violence, or force.” Their 
twelve heroes are in many respects very dissimilar: Savona- 
rola, William the Silent, Tycho Brahe, Cervantes, Giordano 
Bruno, Grotius, Voltaire, Hans Andersen, Mazzini, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Thoreau, and Tolstoy. But they have this 
in common, that most of them “ recognized no authority but 
that of their own conscience, and each of them helped in his 
way the advance of progress in his country and in the mind of 
humanity.’’ The story of these twelve lives is tuld in these 
pages —and told with a most enticing simplicity and the 
happiest taste—in the hope of redressing the balance between 
men of action and men of thought, and of showing -that this 
type of character and achievement can be made just as inter- 
esting to the young as the more conventional hero of the 
history book. 

Some will reply that it is natural to the young 
to worship force and combat in their physical form and that 
if they are guided into some other loyalty at that age, the 
repressed instinets will break out at another age when they 
are more dangerous. Nobody follows cold reason from the 
cradle to the grave, and if he did he would be intolerabl 
It is better to have your Jingoism, like measles, when you 
are young. This is probably true, within certain limits, but 
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does it really discredit the main idea underlying this book? 
We think not. For Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby’s ideals are not 
pacifist or quietist ; it is not a life of contemplation that they 
preach; if their heroes include Tolstoy and Thoreau, they 
include also William the Silent and Lloyd Garrison. 
Mazzini was a thinker, but a thinker who called for action. 
If we understand Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby’s purpose aright, 
they are appealing pre-eminently to the spirit of combat in 
youth, but they want to suggest another field for that spirit 
than the trenches and conventional field of war. 

Here, we submit, is the answer to those who think that 
this idea does not take account of the circumstances and 
mind of youth. The age of adolescence is now regarded as 
the age in which the imagination is most buoyant and alive. 
At that age most of us took for our heroes the national 
heroes of the past, or perhaps the great explorers or adven- 
turers. But the spirit of combat as it is seen in the struggle 
against the conventions or the abuses or the superstitions 
of your own society may be just as powerful a stimulus to 
the imagination as the spirit of combat seen in the struggles 
of the battle field or of the wilds of the Andes. Only there is 
this difference. School society creates an atmosphere in which 
this particular kind of combat is discouraged. This is, per- 
haps, inevitable to a point, for every society has an instinct 
of self-preservation which invests its conventions with a 
special sanction. Every reformer has a rope round 
his neck because he is questioning something that 
his contemporaries regard as_ sacred. This is not 
altogether an evil, for in one form it means the 
existence of a group loyalty or group consciousness 
which is a check on selfishness as well as on enterprise. 
When it is degraded to a low standard it is unconditionally 
bad. But at some stage and in some form such an instinctive 
regard for a common standard is part of a man’s education ; 
it helps him to overcome his temptation to think first of his 
own comfort and safety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby want to counteract the dangers 
of this atmosphere—specially the danger of the dread of 
eccentricity which is apt .to become a _ disease—by 
investing the moral courage of the reformer with the romantic 
glamor that the schoolboy finds in the captain of the house 
eleven or a favorite general. And their biographies are 
admirably designed for this urpose. For they are in the 
tirst place most interesting to read, being full of quiet humor 
and entirely free from affectation or false sentiment ; and in 
the second place there is no attempt to gloss over faults or 
vices, or to make their characters into saints. Indeed, the 
writers recoznise that a perfect character is uncommonly dull 
to read about or to know. ‘Their book is more especially for 
the young, but it will be a delight also to grown-up readers. 
Their choice will not satisfy everybody. For ourselves, if we 
may make a suggestion, we should like to see added to the 
twelve, when the book runs into a second edition, the 
character of Las Casas, partly because that heroic priest 
represents a form of courage specially worth the study of 
boys brought up in a society within a great Empire, partly 
because his career would be particularly interesting to boys 
who have followed the adventures of Cortez and Pizarro, and 
partly because one or two sentences in this attractive book 
might give on a superficial reading a wrong impression of 
Protestant intolerance. 
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“The Indian Corps in France.’” “by Lt.-Colonel J. W. B. 
MEREWETHER, C.1.E., and the Rt. Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
Smirn. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


THe work of the Indian Expeditionary Force in 
Flanders during the early months of the war has never been 
accorded full justice. The authors claim that it arrived “in 
the nick of time”; and that is the bare truth. Among the 
“shifts and expedients,”” which at various times between 
August and November of the first year of the war, 
when the loss of the Channel ports, at least, and all that 
involved, seemed certain, the Indian Corps, with its mixed 
native and British regiments, played essential parts. With- 
out it, what has been accomplished would never have been 
done. This book, without much rhetoric, pays tribute to 
those good fellows, most of whom are dead, with the bare 
records of what splendid services they rendered. 
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Tue Stock Markets have relapsed generally from their recent 
firmness. In the first place, the hopes of an early peace 
produced by Mr. Lloyd George’s speech have been banished 
by those of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Churchill. In the second 
place, there is the growing fear of a capital levy, which would 
be regarded as the first overt step towards conscription or 
confiscation of wealth. In the third place, there is the 
announcement from Petrograd that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment is making definite arrangements for repudiating 
interest on the Imperial Debt now that the diplomatic and 
financial support of the Allies has been withdrawn. The 
effect upon the foreign market has of course been depressing, 
and on Thursday Russian Fives declined to 52. Appa- 
rently some Russian funds are still available in London and 
Paris, and it is reported that payment will be made of the 
coupon now <lue of the Four and a-half per cents. Business 
has been interfered with by the snowstorm, which was rather 
heavy in some parts of the country. Money has been easy, 
and afternoon balances have been offered at 3 per cent. 
Thursday’s Bank Return showed no serious change. 


BritisH-AMERICAN TOBACCO. 


The British-American Tobacco Co., which is largely a 
holding concern, owning the export and foreign businesses of 
the Imperial Tobacco and American Tobacco Companies, has 
again had a prosperous year, the report for the year ended 
September 30th last showing an increase of £371,600 in 
profits, at £3,105,000. Two years ago profits amounted to 
£1,850,100, so that there has been an increase of £1,254,900 
in two years. The following table shows results for the past 
four years :— 

1914 1915 1916 1917 

£ z £ £ 
Profits , ne - 
Preference Dividend ... 
Ordinary Dividend 


2,177,000 ... 1,850,100 
188,300 .. 225,000 
1,532,300 ... 1,407,200 
(244%) (224%) 
1,500,000... 
-.- 1,043,600 


2,733,400 

225,000 

.. 1,913,400 
(30% & bonus) 


3,105,000 
225,000 
1,876,300 
(30°,) 

; 257,200 
ves 746,500 


Reserve 


Carried forward 4. 217,900 ad +. 595,000 


A year ago a bonus of one ordinary $5 share of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada was distributed for every four shares 
of the British-American Co., in addition to the dividend of 
30 per cent. This time no bonus is paid, but the dividend is 
maintained at 30 per cent., £257,200 is allocated to Special 
Reserve, and the balance forward is increased by £746,500. 
The company’s proportion of the undivided profits of the 
associated companies is not included in the figure of profits 
above. Investments in associated companies stand in the 
balance-sheet at £5,081,200, while loans to and current 
accounts with them amount to £4,455,500, as compared with 
£2,630,600 a year ago. Cash stands £627,100 higher, at 
£1,688,700, while creditors have risen by £2,773,400 to 
£5,465,700. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OvurTpuT. 


The record of gold production of the mines of the 
Transvaal set up in 1916 was not reached in 1917, though the 
figure fell short by only £1,162,000, the total output amount- 
ing to £38,324,000, as compared with £39,486,000 in 1916. 
Though the decline may appear disappointing, it must be 
remembered that many difficulties have had to be faced, the 
greatest being the scarcity of labor. Moreover, the total is 
tremendous in comparison with the year 1898, for example, 
when the output amounted to just over £16 millions. How- 
ever, were it not for the progress shown by the Eastern 
Rand, for the Central Rand companies show a steadily 
declining output. For the year 1917 the amount distributed 
in dividends by Transvaal gold-mining companies was about 
£62 millions, which is the lowest since 1906. In 1910 over 
£9 millions was distributed, although the output of gold was 
lower by over £6 millions. The Eastern Rand companies are 
responsible for nearly one-half of the total distributions for 


the year 1917. 
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